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A Firm No 


Tere is a dangerous tendency, in liberal 
circles here, to be too complacent about 
Britain’s post-war colonial record. India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Sudan, the West 
Indies, Ghana, Malaya, Nigeria do, it is true, 
make an impressive litany; and the contrast 
with France is marked. But in areas where 
the relatively simple process of transferring 
power has been complicated by strategic, 
economic or racial factors, our record is much 
less impressive. In the Middle East, where 
our oil supplies were believed to be at stake, 
our withdrawal was brought about more by 
our dwindling military power than by any 
considered or consistent policy evolved at 
Westminster. In Cyprus, which our defence 
chiefs have successfully insisted is strategic- 
ally necessary, we have created an Algeria in 
miniature. Above all, in those African colonies 
which contain sizeable white settler minori- 
ties, we have made little or no progress in 
solving the problem of transfer. 

Yet it is precisely to Africa that the focus 
of world attention is now shifting. In Asia, 
the battle against colonialism has been won; 
in Africa—and especially in black Africa— 
it is just beginning. A generation of articu- 
late and political-minded African leaders is 
growing up, looking to Dr Nkrumah’s 
Ghana as their example and champion. 
Equally, the white settlers are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the threat to their 
political and economic privileges, and are 
systematically adopting the techniques and 
outlook of Mr Verwoerd’s South Africa. In 
this process of polarisation, Britain occupies 
the uncomfortable position as arbiter. For 
though both our political parties are theo- 
retically pledged to the long-term policy of 
awarding the suffrage to Africans, in 
practice the settlers can and do exert con- 
siderable influence on the House of Com- 
mons. And, while paying lip service to the 
principle of African suffrage, they will not 
willingly accept any constitutional changes 
which give the Africans effective legislative 
control. Ultimately, then, Westminster will 
have to choose between an undemocratic solu- 
tion, which confirms the white minority in its 
privileges, and a democratic one, which 
necessarily transfers power to the Africans. 

So far, successive governments have man- 
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aged to avoid a decision. In Kenya, where 
Mau Mau terrorism forced the government’s 
hand, a new constitution was granted which, 
in the long run, will allow the Africans to 
play a significant, if not dominant, role in 
government. But there, the settler minority 
is so tiny that it was clear from the start that 
the Africans could not permanently be ex- 
cluded from power. Farther south, and 
especially in the Rhodesias, the problem is 
much more acute. The Central African 
Federation is a candidate —and superficially 
a strong candidate —for Dominion status. To 
date, however, no real progress has been 
made in granting the Africans a share in its 
government. What is more, the governing 
party there has just won a landslide electoral 
victory by its vociferous assertion of the prin- 
ciples of white supremacy. If Dominion 
status is conceded, we can be morally certain 
that its African inhabitants will be indefin- 
itely condemned to second-class citizenship. 

A decision, moreover, is becoming urgent. 
Sir Roy Welensky, the Federation’s premier, 
is now in London to persuade the govern- 
ment to hand over in 1960. He is an astute 
negotiator, who poses as a moderate, and who 
wields the unspoken threat that, should 
Britain refuse to give way, his territory could 
secede to South Africa. There is little doubt 
that, left to itself, a Tory government would 
grant his request. But in practice, the Labour 
Party can exercise a veto; for many Tory sup- 
porters are themselves perturbed by the con- 
sequences of relaxing Colonial Office control, 
and no party will willingly embark on a con- 
stitutional experiment which the alternative 
government has unequivocally rejected. 
Labour’s course is, or should be, clear. The 
party is already pledged to the creation of 
equitable mixed societies in the African 
colonies. It has repeatedly stated that any 
further change in the Federation’s status 
must depend on the consent of the Africans. 
It must now insist—and we believe it will 
insist —that Britain should not withdraw its 
protection from six million Africans unless 
and until they possess the constitutional 
means to protect themselves. None of Sir Roy 
Welensky’s blandishments, still less his 
threats, can be allowed to challenge this 
central principle. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Krushchev Takes His Time 


The Russians mean business about Berlin. The 
way in which Mr Krushchev is slowly building 
up the pressure suggests that his objective is to 
force the western powers into some kind of 
political negotiation, rather than to create a war 
scare on the Quemoy model. He must be well 
aware that hasty or intemperate action in Berlin 
is even more dangerous than it is in the Far 
East, and that a sudden crisis would make it 
much easier for the US and Britain to ignore 
proposals for ending four-power control over the 
city. He has, therefore, taken his time. First, 
he has served notice that the Russians intend 
to hand over their part of the city to the East 
German regime, and that DDR officials will 
become responsible for such important functions 
as movement control. Secondly, he has demanded 
that the western powers withdraw their troops, 
and come to some ‘arrangement’ with the DDR. 
But, so far, no time limit has been set, and both 
the Russians and the DDR have taken care not 
to force the pace er to provoke incidents which 
would make the West take emergency action to 
keep open the routes to West Berlin. In a few 
days, no doubt, Mr Krushchev will unfold the 
next stage of his campaign. The western powers 
should use this period of grace to decide on a 
political response, because Mr Krushchev may 
not give them the excuse for another airlift. 


What Next in the Sudan ? 


First press reactions to General Ibrahim 
Abboud’s coup d’état in Sudan—that it was in 
essence a Nasserite move against the pro-British 
coalition government — has, almost without excep- 
tion, given place to the far more plausible inter- 
pretation that General Abboud’s purpose was to 
forestall some sort of Nasserite coup rather than 
to facilitate it. The record and supposed views of 
General Abboud himself, and of his colleagues 
on the Armed Forces Council, the proclamations 
they have so far issued, the attitude to them of 
both the established Sudanese politicians and, 
equally important, of the Cairo press and radio, 
all suggest that the new government is conserva- 
tive in character and by no means the puppet of 
the UAR. Nevertheless, to accept without ques- 
tion that the coup was an attempt to forestall a 
move by Nasser, may turn out to be a misleading 
over-simplification. Sudan has always been ex- 
ceptionally, and understandably, sensitive to any 
Egyptian move over the Nile-waters problem; 
and it is at least possible that General Abboud 
was reacting more to recent developments on 
the Aswan Dam than to the discovery of any 
particular plot by Nasser’s agents. If so, his acces- 
sion to power may signal a general toughening 
of Sudanese policy towards the UAR — including 
even the threat of sanctions on the Upper Nile — 
but not so much in defence of the ancien régime 
as to secure specifically favourable agreements 
on the vital matter of water. Equally, another and 
quite different explanation is still possible. It 
is noticeable that the group of officers who have 
taken over are, on the whole, senior in rank and 
service, and of a conservative cast of mind— 
very different from the young military radicals 
who took over both in Egypt and in Iraq. Their 
purpose may have been to establish full power in 
the hands of their own group before the ‘political’ 
element among the younger officers —impatient 
at the ineffectual workings of incipient demo- 
cracy — got out of control. 


Federation in Danger 


Federation of the West Indian islands was a 
brave gesture. Its scarcely covered seed of dis- 
content has quickly been exposed. The row 
between Norman Manley, Chief Minister of 
Jamaica, and Grantley Adams, Prime Minister of 
the Federation, is more than a clash of personali- 
ties. It is based on the divergent interests of 
Jamaica, as the largest and most highly developed 
unit, and the rest of the federated islands, which 
hope to share some of Jamaica’s comparative 
prosperity. At present Jamaica contributes 43 per 
cent. of the Federation’s revenue. When Sir 
Grantley Adams bluntly told Jamaicans that they 
would be expected to pay retrospective federal 
income tax and that the federal government would 
control Jamaican industrialisation and tariff policy, 
all the growing resentment in Jamaica boiled over. 
The position of Norman Manley in this situation 
is highly intriguing. He has been one of the 
firmest supporters of the federal idea, which 
clearly fits into his Socialist conceptions. Yet he 
has spent much of his three years of office in 
building the economic strength of Jamaica. He 
has given tax-holidays and protection to overseas 
investment, while attacking unemployment and 
under-employment. Federal economic control, to- 
gether with freedom for other islanders to enter 
Jamaica, could well undermine much of this work. 
Meanwhile Manley has to face a general election 
next year, in which Mr Bustamante’s party, already 
having won 12 of the 17 Jamaican seats in the 
federal elections, will now make federal exactions 
a central issue. Manley has therefore forestalled 
Bustamante by attacking Grantley Adams’s pro- 
posals, The danger is that though this attitude 
might save Manley’s party in Jamaica it could well 
destroy the whole structure of the Federation. 


Rank and File 


The Trotskyist group which called the ‘rank- 
and-file’ trade union conference in London last 
Sunday is not, at present, politically or in- 
dustrially important. It has a sprinkling of mem- 
bers in local Labour parties; it peddles its papers 
and pamphlets at meetings; and it has picked up 
enough dissident Communists in union branches 
to enable it to spark off ‘militant action’ here and 
there. The most recent occasion -was the South 
Bank stoppage, led by Mr Brian Behan: it had 
previously worked hard to keep the London bus 
strike going; and it played some part in the 
Smithfield-Tooley Street unofficial strike. Yet it 
cannot be written off as merely a bizarre splinter 
group on the left. Since the collapse of the Com- 
munist Party after Hungary, this ‘Marxist’ group 
has picked-up a number of able people who con- 
tinue to be Communists, even if they are dis- 
illusioned with the Soviet Union. At the same 
time, the disintegration of the Bevanite move- 
ment. has left a number of Labour leftists at a 
loose end, and the militant Marxist line taken 
by Mr Peter Fryer, Mr Gerry Healey and their 
colleagues appeals to a good many who were once 
fellow-travellers, yet are unable any longer to take 
their cue from the Daily Worker. The leaders of 
this group, moreover, have had a good deal of 
experience in the Communist Party, and they 
continue to work in much the same manner— 
their tactics are not unlike those used by the CP 
in the years of the Minority Movement, when it 
was trying to get a foothold in the unions by 
denouncing the ‘right-wing reformists’ on every 


possible occasion. They are unlikely to make x 
much headway as the CP did—for one thing, the 
cannot capitalise on Soviet prestige — butt they ¢, 
cause a good deal of trouble in union branchy 
and local Labour parties. The real criticism ¢ 
their activities, however, is that like the CP they 
divert people into futile activity based on a do. 
matism that is just as sterile as Stalinism. 


Obscene Publications 


More often than not, as Mr Roy Jenkins said 
in introducing the redrafted Obscene Publicq. 
tions Bill under the ten-minute rule in the Hong 
of Commons on Tuesday, the use of that pm 
cedure is understood to be no more than, 
demonstration: there is no hope for a bill thy 
presented, unless the government is ready p 
help. This government, more than any in recent 
years, is morally beund to facilitate Mr Jenkins; 
bill, which embodies all the recommendations ¢ 
the recent Home Office Select Committee — some 
of which, notably the heavy penalties prescribed, 
were accepted with reluctance by the origind 
sponsors of the bill. It would make a workabk 
statute and remove some grotesque anomalies 
from the law as it stands. Only one criticism of 
it can be sustained with any force, and then only 
by an essentially legalistic appeal to precedent; 
namely the proposal that the author, artist, 
printer, or publisher be entitled to a hearing in 
court upon the question whether the matters 
obscene. How is he to be. got there, what wil 
then be his status, will he not be placing himself 
in jeopardy, can he be cross-examined by th 
defence as well as by the prosecution, and so on? 
These are not insuperable difficulties. As th 
Fustice of the Peace has said in a valuable series 
of articles now examining the bill clause by claus, 
there are sufficient reasons why the effort mus 
be made to import this right of intervention. 








Sir Charles and Dr Charles 


The more or less routine report of the British 
Council for 1957-58 is enlivened with a charac- 
teristically pertinent article by Sir Charles Snow 
asking what the 100,000 people whom the Cour- 
cil is teaching English are going to do with it 
when they have learnt it. He points out with i- 
pressive figures how both the Americans and the 
Russians have rushed in to provide English read- 
ing matter for those who are willing to make us 
of it, so that ‘our teachers are providing tk 
linguistic tool and others are using it’. To ay 
one who understands life in the Middle and Fa 
East, Sir Charles concludes, the British effort # 
present is clearly inadequate. His words sem 
particularly apposite when taken im conjuncti 
with Dr Charles Hill’s recent decision to streng- 
then ‘substantially’ Britain’s overseas informatio 
services; and few people will disagree on thi 
with either Sir Charles or Dg Hill. Nevertheless, 
the chorus of general agreement must not & 
allowed to hide the present govetnment’s fatl 
political weakness in projecting Britain to t& 
uncommitted world. Nations tend to be judge 
by the deeds they do even more than by the gilé 
they bear. Just as Hungary was the best possible 
propaganda windfall for the West, so Suez atl 
Cyprus are of more help to the Russians tha 
all the works of Dostoevsky, translated into Eng 
lish and presented to every English-speakim 
inhabitant of Africa and Asia. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Bonn 


Talks Behind the Curtain 


Our Bonn Correspondent writes: Mr Krush- 
chev’s recent declaration that the Soviet Union 
would shortly transfer its powers, as an occupa- 
tion authority in Berlin, to the East German Re- 
public (DDR) naturally comes first in most con- 
yersations here nowadays. Few people assume 
that things will get so out of hand that the wes- 
tern powers will have to decide whether they are 
prepared ‘to die for Berlin’. Much more is actually 
thought here about another aspect of this subject 
_Berlin and reunification, which are taken toge- 
ther—namely, how can the West, including the 
federal government, resolve satisfactorily a situ- 
ation which only gets more dangerous every day 
with the apparent official belief that repeated de- 
mands for free all-German elections, coupled with 
refusal to acknowledge that the DDR exists, is 
getting anywhere. 

From time to time during the past few years, 
there have been lone voices crying out for 
attempts to start talks with the representatives of 
the DDR since the present stalemate can only 
result in greater distrust. But the federal govern- 
ment has been adamant. No diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the DDR, no talks with any of its repre- 
sentatives. Such actions would be treason, and 
anybody who suggested. such things was Com- 
munist-inclined, or at best ‘politically half-wit- 
ted’? Then suddenly, Herr Ulbricht, secretary- 
general of the Communist Party across the fron- 
tier, stated in an election meeting in Leipzig 
about three weeks ago that his plan of a con- 
federation (Staatenbund) between the two Ger- 
manys had first been put forward by a West 
German Cabinet minister, in conversation with 
an East German representative in East Berlin. 

The official reply from Bonn was a complete 


- denial. Then, after some delay Herr Fritz Schaef- 


fer, then Federal Minister of Finance, came for- 
ward with a feeble statement that he had had 
talks with the Soviet ambassador to the DDR, 
Pushkin. but that he had refused to have any- 
thing to do with DDR representatives. These 
talks took place on 11 June 1955 and 20 October 
1956. Hardly had Schaeffer’s answer appeared in 
the press when the Berliner Zeitung (Communist) 
published an interview with Vincenz Mueller, 
a former Wehrmacht general, until last December 
head of the Volksarmee, and still a deputy 
in the Volkskammer. Mueller states that on the 
dates mentioned by Schaeffer, they met in East 
Berlin and that the latter declared that reuni- 
fication could be achieved through a compromise 
on federalist lines (like Benelux) and the restricted 
arming of both parts of the country. A pro- 
gramme should be worked out by July 1957 
and further talks should then be held. Schaeffer 
immediately denied he had taken the initiative 
in these meetings, which were arranged by a 
Bavarian businessman. He continued to claim that 
he had refused all contacts with DDR represent- 
atives, 

Wherever the truth lies in all this, some inter- 
esting facts emerge. It is clear that at the time 
when these meetings took place something 
tangible might have emerged. The ‘first meeting 
took place only a few weeks after the federal 
tepublic had obtained its sovereignty. The Bun- 
deswehr was still a very small affair and ministers 
Were disavowing any desire to see this country 
have atomic weapons. (How different from to- 


day!) In October 1956, Gomulka was reassum- 
ing control in Poland and changes were expected 
all through east Europe. Talks at that time would 
have been welcomed by many West Germans, if 
only as a means of really testing Communist pro- 
testations of desires for peaceful co-operation. 
Even today there is little criticism of the actual 
talks; but there is much about the secrecy which 
has surrounded them and the manner in which 
Schaeffer admitted to them after being forced 
to do so by the revelations from the DDR. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, according to Schaeffer, was 
informed of the latter’s intentions beforehand 
and tried to dissuade Schaeffer from going to 
East Berlin, but did not forbid it. The whole 
affair has left a very nasty taste because of the 
government’s reactions against any similar sug- 
gestion from opposition sources. One needs only 
recall what was said about Georg Pfleiderer (then 
a Free Democrat) and his proposals, and what 
the Socialists have had to suffer for their sug- 
gestions which have never gone as far as 
Schaeffer’s. 

Will Schaeffer resign is a question which might 
be asked abroad. Here, however, resignation is 
so rare that it would be unbelievable. At the 
moment Schaeffer, now Minister of Justice, is 
busy on a new bill for curbing the press. 


Melbourne 


Trust Honest Bob 


A Correspondent writes: The Australian 
Labour Party goes to the polls this week-end 
heavily handicapped. It has a 28-seat deficit to 
make up in the present 122-member House. It is 
fighting not only the composite Liberal-Country 
Party government, but also the break-away, Catho- 
lic-inspired Democratic Labour Party, now or- 
ganised for the first time on a national basis. With 
an alternative voting system, its opponents are able 
to trade second preferences. The Labour Party, 
however, must rely on its primary strength alone. 

With nine years of office behind him, and a 
good deal of personal arrogance, Mr Menzies 
has made no real attempt to present a policy to 
the electors. He has been content to contrast his 
‘sound’ record with the ‘dangerous and inflation- 
ary’ policy of Labour. ‘Trust Honest Bob’ seems 
a sensible enough strategy for a period of com- 
parative prosperity and stability. And even if 
Menzies has misjudged the temper of the times, 
he has a wide margin for error. Since the 1890s 
every non-Labour leader in Australia has tried 
to provoke electoral shivers by suggesting that a 
Labour government would be a fate worse than 
Socialism. Menzies is too old a political dog 
to learn new tricks. But this time he has been 
outdone by the Democratic Labour Party which 
sees Socialism as subversive and the Labour 
leader Dr Evatt as a crony of Krushchev. 

This old red-bogy strategy has had a good 
deal of success in the past. Menzies’ most 
sophisticated variation on the dangers-of- 
Socialism theme has been to suggest that a 
Labour government would cause a loss of con- 
fidence in Australia. Overseas loan and private 
investment sources would dry up and Australia 
would be excluded from the confidence of the 
great powers. It is an argument subtly pointed to 
appeal to acquisitiveness, naive nationalism and 
the delusions of grandeur which lie behind much 
Australian thinking on foreign policy. It con- 
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veniently ignores the fact that a Labour govern- 
ment in New Zealand has recently raised a record 
amount in foreign loans, including £10 million 
from the Australian Commonwealth Bank on the 
good word of Mr Menzies himself. It also digni- 
fies Labour’s present policy, which falls far short 
of Socialism of any sort. 

Dr Evatt’s campaign is based on a long 
schedule of social-service payments (increases in 
child endowment, maternity allowances, old age, 
invalid, and repatriation pensions, housing and 
marriage loans), tax deductions for workers’ fares, 
new public works programmes, lower interest 
rates and a promise to use the Commonwealth 
Bank to force down hire-purchase rates. All this, 
Evatt claims, is aimed at revitalising a stagnating 
economy. Cynics have suggested that he has been 
listening to Mr Macmillan. But to the Labour 
spokesmen, unemployment (still running at about 
two per cent. of the work force) remains the 
government’s cardinal sin. Evatt calculates that 
his policy would cost nearly £120 million, more 
than half of which, he argues, could be covered 
by pruning defence expenditure, saving on un- 
employment benefits and cashing in on the in- 
duced economic expansion. The rest would come 
from deficit budgeting—a policy justified by the 
sagging state of the economy and accepted by the 
Liberal-Country government in its last budget. 
Mr Menzies has put the cost of the Labour 
scheme at £165 million, and labelled it wildly 
inflationary. But so far Dr Evatt has had the 
best of the mathematics—though not of the 
propaganda. He has also taken the points for per- 
sonality. He started his campaign a fortnight 
ahead of Menzies. Then he offered to resign his 
leadership if the Democratic Labour Party 
allocated its second preferences to Labour. 
Everyone was staggered—even his own party. 
The DLP refused to co-operate. It was all a little 
too melodramatic; but Evatt does seem to have 
forced the DLP out into the open and shrewdly 
appealed to its supporters over the heads of their 
leaders. Finally Evatt’s medical advisers put him 
to bed for a week and then allowed him to return 
to the campaign, pale, interesting, and personally 
more vote-worthy. Menzies, by contrast, has re- 
mained conscientiously avuncular to the end. 

Both sides have played down foreign policy, 
though Evatt did briefly return to his remarkable 
proposal that Australia should think about taking 
all New Guinea into trusteeship—the disputed 
area of West Irian included. In the last stages of 
the campaign, the government has been showing 
some signs of nervousness, and local pollsters 
predict a swing towards Labour. But more than 
a swing is needed: it would take something like 
a landslide in the face of the DLP intervention 
for Labour to win the 15 seats it needs to turn 
the government cut. The DLP holds no seats 
and probably won’t win any. But it may cost 
Labour the election. 


Peking 


One Flower Left 


A Student of the Chinese press writes: Two of 
the most familiar objects wherever Chinese live 
and die have now come under the Communist 
lash; the sprawling ancestral grave, with its 
massive stone portals, and the household god. 
‘Beautiful prospects and graves’ is the title of an 
article by K’ang Cho (Peking fen Min fih Pao), 
who writes: ‘In rural China, grave mounds are 
being levelled and public cemeteries built’. Also 
in Jen Min fih Pao appears the story of an old 
man, Teng Shih-hsi, who is the contemporary 
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hero of Hupeh Province. All his life he has burned 
incense before a bronze idol. But when the Golden 
Dragon Agricultural Co-operative organised ‘a 
tools renovation campaign taking the ball bearings 
as the central object’, Teng Shih-hai decided to 
contribute it to the campaign. As he moved out 
this ancestral knick-knack, he sang: ‘God, O 
God, be not angry, I have respected you for a 
long time, and yet you have changed nothing, and 
farms were still ploughed by oxen. Mechanisation 
has been carried into effect. I request you to change 
yourself’. 

These items, insignificant in themselves, sym- 
bolise the mood of aggressive self-confidence 
which has appeared throughout the Chinese press 
during the past few months. Bumper harvests, 
almost everywhere and of most crops, have in- 
creased prosperity, though distribution seems not 
to have caught up with production. In the indus- 
trial field output has soared; and even if figures 
are sometimes touched up by imagination, the 
results are still tremendously impressive. Now 
comes the problem of forcing people into a society 
which will keep up with their rate of production, 
the shortening in fact of the period of transition 
to collectivisation. 

Six contributors to the Hsin Chien-she (New 
Construction) explain: ‘In order to develop 
rapidly the productive forces, it is urgently neces- 
sary that the individual economy be reduced or 
abolished as much as possible and, at the same 
time, that the collective economy be more rapidly 
developed so as to meet the needs of the co-opera- 
tive members’. Lo Keng-mo points to the same 
goal in Hsueh Hsi (Study): ‘Productive forces and 
productive relations are the two sides of the same 
social production situation, and they are both 
opposed and united. They make up the most basic 
contradictions in human society. Since production 
is the basic premise for the existence of society, 
other phases of social activity, such as politics and 
culture, belong to activities in material production 
and serve it’. 

Hu Chien goes on to extend the principle of 
collectivisation to domestic. labour in Hung Ch’i 
(Red Flag): ‘When such labour as cooking, sew- 
ing, and flour milling are taken out of the narrow 
circle of the family, and become collective labour 
of a social nature, even if manual labour is still 
employed, manpower is greatly economised. . . . 
Women have been liberated from domestic chores. 
Today, as they work in the public mess halls, the 
nurseries and the tailoring teams, the labour will 
make them more enlightened and politically more 
progressive’. 

Everybody, it seems, is now being swept into 
the People’s Communes, the development of 
which is China’s most important stride towards a 
Communist society. They include everything. ‘If 
we call them state farms’, the Central Committee’s 
resolution explained, ‘they cannot include indus- 
try, agriculture, exchange, education, and the 
militia comprehensively . . . It appears now that 
the realisation of Communism in our country is 
no longer a thing of the distant future’. 

In the field of foreign relations, the most notice- 
able item in China’s press has been accounts of 
the trek of neutrals and impressionables to Peking. 
The finest ivory chopsticks were brought out for 
the King of Cambodia, and his addition to the 
pantja sila team was another feather in Chou En- 
lai’s already well-decorated cap. The newest 
arrivals were from Algeria’s provisional govern- 
ment, the United Arab Republic and the Republic 
of New Guinea. Articles on Latin America 


showed that the warm winds were blowing in that 
direction. Mei Erh in Shih Chieh Chih Shih 
(World Culture) wrote at great length and with 
much statistical evidence that the Latin Americans 
are now developing a national struggle ‘for inde- 
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pendence and for freeing themselves from the yoke 
of US control’, The Latin American political sub- 
soil being clearly ready for planting, visits of Latin 
Americans to China were a feature of diplomatic 
life this autumn, Jurists from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela were 
among them. Meanwhile Chinese acrobats toured 
Latin America, proving as supple in press confer- 
ences as they were on the trapeze. 

The grass shows signs of growing on the roads 
from capitalist countries to Peking, though John 
Milton, dead and buried these 300 years, was con- 
sidered a humanitarian who warranted celebration 
at a recent international literary gathering. 


Westminster 


Wiggery 

When Mr George Wigg ‘spied strangers’ the 
other day he achieved some immediately obvious 
results. First, he made an ass of the government, 
whose spokesmen were so taken by surprise that 
they could not open their mouths even to whisper 
‘No’ when the motion was put—and Mr Butler’s 
subsequent affirmation that a government Whip 
had in fact called ‘No’, when everyone in the 
House knew perfectly well that he had said 
nothing of the sort, only made the asininity worse. 
Second he made an ass—if that is not too dis- 
respectful a phrase for one who is normally so 
competent and always so charming—of Sir 
Charles MacAndrew, the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. Sir Charles did not know 4ll the rules 
governing this particular situation which, after 
all, had not arisen since 1925 and gave a series 
of contradictory orders which kept the Hansard 
reporters popping in and popping out of the press 
gallery, under the direction: of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, while the ordinary press representatives 
—who had already been excluded — were held out- 
side crying ‘Shame! ’. 

Though, by a series of manoeuvres, including 
points of order, by a speech which itself con- 
tinually crossed the borderline of order, by a 
motion to report progress and by a count, Wigg 
had tried to delay government business, by his 
last manoeuvre he actually facilitated it. For 
when strangers are spied, not only are the public 
and press galleries cleared, but all the micro- 
phones in the chamber are switched off. In.con- 
sequence, it was almost impossible to hear what 
Mr Mitchison or the Attorney-General or anyone 
else was saying; and though MPs are notoriously 
fond of the sound of their own voices, they do 
like the sound to reach other ears besides their 
own. When this does not happen and when, more- 
over, there is no possibility of their speeches being 
reported subsequently in the papers, they tend 
to speak shortly or not at all. As a result, business 
which, at the rate we were going before Wigg’s 
intervention, would have taken another three 
hours was concluded in one. 

These three achievements, trivial in them- 
selves, might have been worth while if they had 
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given a fillip to his own party; and that cou 
have happened if the government business jg 
hand had involved some deep issue of principk. 
But the business in fact concerned the use ¢ 
cars at election times. The opposition regarded 
it, at most, as a discreditable piece of gerry. 
mandering and certainly not as a matter of prip. 
ciple, Hence, in Wigg’s own party, there wer 
the customary grouses—less unjustifiable thay 
usual—from those who wanted to get the work 
done and go home. There were other gro 
too, who complained that Wigg had labelled his 
party as the one which wanted to turn the public 
forum of the nation into some sort of private 
boardroom, where matters could be arranged 
secretly, free from the presumptuously prying 
eyes of the electorate. This, of course, is a weak 
point, but like other weak points it can no doubt 
be strengthened by skilful doctoring in an election 
year. 

The more serious charge against Wigg is that, 
in seeking to make the government look silly, bg 
succeeded in making a fool of the whole House 
of Commons. Here, the public can be induced 
to reason, is an organisation whose business can 
be disrupted by a single member, whose rules 
are sO antiquated or so inefficient that once a 
mistake has been made it cannot be corrected; 
here is a chamber, which though modern, is so 
badly constructed that the voices, even of prac- 
tised orators, cannot be heard without devices 
which are usually considered essential only by 
crooners; and here are its members, revealed to 
be in truth what many of the public had so long 
suspected —full-winded show-offs who collapse 
without an audience. ‘This is precisely the image 
of the House of Commons which some Tories, 
who do not want ordinary people having a say 
in government, have tried to project; and if they 
are ever successful they will virtually finish the 
Labour Party, which, unless it is the spokesman 
for the ordinary man who can never get into 
boardrooms or join the Federation of British In- 
dustries, has no position at all. 

So it was generally agreed that Wigg had in- 
advertently performed a singular disservice to 
his party. However, this will worry Wigg not at 
all; and, without a pause for breath, he will no 
doubt resume the probing, harassing, lecturing 
and bullying of the government which, almost 
single-handed and with immense skill, he has 
carried on for the past seven years. 

“ j. P. W. Marrarieu 


















Fleet Street 


The Serviceman’s Friend 


British newspapers as everyone —well nearly 
everyone — knows are the best in the world and, 
in-line with the best journalistic principles, nevet 
—well hardly ever—allow their opinions to spill 
over into their reporting or selection of news of 
to induce them to put up headlines of a biased or 
one-sided kind. How did this work out in a mat- 
ter which understandably rouses strong emotions 
in newspaper offices as well as elsewhere: the 
report of the inquest on the two Cypriots who 
had died in the security round-up operation in 
Famagusta which followed the murder of Mrs 
Cutliffe? 

The Daily Telegraph came well out of the test. 
It published a carefully factual report nearly two- 
thirds of a column long and headed it: ‘Greek 
Cypriots Accuse British Soldiers: Brutality in 
Round-Up: Men “Like Sardines” In Lorry’. So 
did the News Chronicle, whose report was very 
similar: ‘Cyprus Troops Were Brutal’. ‘Dead 
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graph and the News Chronicle reports led the 
, the one across two columns (133 inches), 
the other across three (14 inches). Not so with 
The Times. Although it headlined its report 
Blows By Troops Alleged at Famagusta Inquest’, 
jt tucked it away in 5} inches at the bottom of 
a page. This shows you how news judgments 
can vary even in the best circles. However the 
Mail found it possible to manage with an inch 
less, 44 inches. in all. The Express went one bet- 
ter—or worse. It managed to cover the whole of 
the inquest on the Cypriots in 104 lines under a 
headline, ‘How We Were Shot Down-—by the 
Wounded Wife’, which referred to a different 
inquest, that on Mrs Cutliffe. The allegations 
made against British troops were suppressed; and 
the Sketch, which has been taking Cyprus under 
its wing this last week or two, managed to do 
an even better job of suppression than the Ex- 
‘press. It did not print a line on the inquest. The 
Mirror on the other hand gave it, with headlines, 
the best part of a page, 20 inches of actual report 
under the headline: ‘Soldiers Beat Up My 
Husband . . . Says Widow of Cypriot’. 

I am rather surprised that the Herald should 
be on the same side as the Sketch: it, too, did 
not, so far as I could find, publish a line 
of the inquest although it found space for the 
best part of 14 columns, including picture, on the 
arrival of NAAFI volunteers in Cyprus, and it 
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devoted another two columns to a special article 
on Eoka. 

In view of earlier denunciations of its rival — 
but oh! so much more popular and successful — 
tabloid, it seems not unlikely that the Daily Sketch 
will regard the amount of space given by the 
Mirror to_an inquest which it considered it un- 
necessary to report a disloyal act. Last week the 
Mirror, reporting that Major-General Darling, 
military commander in Cyprus, had announced 
to its correspondent, Denis Martin: ‘I have got 
these Eoka bastards on the run’, devoted almost 
the whole of both its front and back pages to 
a passionate plea to Mr Macmillan to realise that 
he was completely out of touch with the real 
course of events on the island and to asking him 
to ‘urgently produce a new plan for Cyprus other 
than outright military repression’. 

That set off the Sketch next morning. (Four 
days previously it had shown its confidence in 
Major-General Darling by demanding that Field- 
Marshal Montgomery should be sent to Cyprus 
at once to take charge.) It devoted its front page 
to ‘A Daily Sketch Exposure: A Shot In The 
Back’. The exposure was that ‘Our troops in 
Cyprus have been shot in the back’ and that the 
assassin was ‘the Socialist Daily Mirror’. 

The Sketch’s excited complaint seemed to be 
twofold, one that: (so it claimed) it was to the 
Sketch not the Mirror that General Darling had 
first used the words ‘Eoka bastards’ and, two, 
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that the Mirror was attacking servicemen by ‘un- 
dermining their confidence in their commander’. 
The Mirror, of course, has a very large circula- 
tion in the services: the Sketch not so large. It is 
understandable, therefore, that the Sketch should 
add, in black type, that it took no pleasure in this 
exposure. Yet conscience impelled it to assert, in 
black type underlined, that ‘the Daily Sketch 
assures the troops that the Daily Mirror’s attitude 
is NOT the sentiment of the British people. The 
British people will Not let them down.’ 

The Mirror did not pay the Sketch the com- 
pliment of giving any attention to this. It de- 
voted, however, a two-column leader to Mr 
Julian Amery, who attacked the Mirror in almost 
identical terms. It had, he said ‘stabbed our 
troops in the back’ and ‘spurred Eoka on to kill 
more of our boys and their wives’. Mr. Amery 
also remarked pleasantly: “The Socialists stand 
unmasked this morning as the friends of Makarios 
and Nasser .. ’. The Mirror seemed to know the 
right word for this: ‘Mr Julian Amery,’ it said, 
‘is talking clap-trap’. 

All. of which is no doubt to be regarded as 
good clean fun. Yet, if it reached so far, one sus- 
pects it may have fallen a little discordantly on 
the ear at the inquests in Famagusta: the inquests 
on Loucas Andrea Louca, 17, student; and Panay- 
iotis Chrysostomou, 37, shoemaker; and on Mrs 
Cutliffe, 42, British serviceman’s wife. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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- Labour and the Trade Unions 


Next Monday, with the publication of The 
Future Labour Offers You, the Labour Party will 
formally begin its election campaign. In this 
smart-looking brochure, which summarises the 
policy decisions taken by the last three party 
conferences, Mr Gaitskell sets out his plans for 
social welfare, housing, education, industry, 
colonial and foreign affairs. In detail, they may 
be intelligent and attractive. But the policy as 
a whole stands or falls by one simple proposition 
—that a Labour government can secure both 
economic expansion and higher standards of wel- 
fare without causing a new inflation. 

Is this true? Has Labour found a means of 
escape from the Stagnation State which will not 
set off a new spiral of prices and wages and lead 
to another series of exchange crises? Last week, 
in these columns, Dr. Thomas Balogh argued that 
Labour can in fact meet its social commitments 
out of the profits of expansion, if there is a rapid 
and substantial increase in investment. But one 
of the conditions of higher investment, he sug- 
gested, is ‘a temporary lull in wage claims... . 
say, for a couple of years’. It is at this point that 
his argument is most likely to be challenged. The 
sceptic may accept his economic arithmetic, yet 
ask for the evidence that the trade unions will 
be willing to hold back, or that the rank and 
file will accept any ‘understanding’ that their 
leaders may have reached with Mr Wilson. 

The question is posed in this fashion because 
a large part of the public is convinced that wage 
claims have been the prime cause of inflation, 
and that full employment so strengthens the bar- 
gaining power of the unions that it is impossible 
to stop wages and prices rising. In point of fact, 
wage demands were made because neither the 
Labour nor Tory governments kept prices steady, 
and the unions could not remain passive while 
the living standards of their members were 
eroded. Under Labour, prices went up because 
the cost of imports rose—a process which came 
to an end in 1951. Under the Tories, increases 
were due to the ‘dash to freedom’ in retail prices 
and rents. Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson therefore 
answer the doubters, who equate Labour with 
inflation, by claiming that the unions will now 
play ball with them and refrain from wage de- 
mands that would upset Labour’s economic plans. 

Yet they have a difficult task. They cannot ex- 
pect enthusiastic support at the polls from union 
members if they talk about a new wage-freeze: 
that was so unpopular when Sir Stafford Cripps 
tried it that the combined efforts of the govern- 
ment and the TUC leadership could not prevent 
the rank-and-file pressure breaking through in 
1950. On the other hand, they cannot successfully 
bid for marginal votes if, behind Mr Wilson, the 
middle class sees the lurking shadow of Mr 
Cousins, preparing to wring new concessions 
from a government powerless to resist him. 

The dilemma arises because the trade union 
leaders are unable —the question of goodwill does 
not arise—to give binding undertakings in 
advance. They may promise to do their best; 
they may do their best; but in the long run they 
have to take the line their members want them 
to take. It would be convenient, and electorally 
valuable, if Mr Wilson could stump the country 
waving a piece of paper signed by the TUC in 
which the union leaders pledged themselves to 
a two-year honeymoon. Yet none of them could 
give such a pledge, it would be useless even if it 
were given, and Mr Wilson knows better than to 
ask for anything of the sort. The public may have 


an image of all-powerful union bosses. The 
‘bosses’ themselves know better: they are aware 
of the limits within which they can commit their 
members. They have a duty to those members, 
just as businesses have an obligation to their 
shareholders—a point which is often overlooked 
—and they would fall to pieces if they were to 
neglect it. 


That is why, at successive conferences of the 
Labour Party and the TUC, the union leaders 
have had to content themselves with general 
phrases whenever they have touched on the deli- 
cate issue of relations between a Labour govern- 
ment and the unions. That, moreover, is why 
Labour’s policy statements always contain some 
such pledge as ‘no kind of wages freeze is en- 
visaged’ though ‘some measure of restraint in 
demands for higher income will be needed’. For, 
until Labour is actually in office, and has begun 
to apply its policy, it is anyone’s guess whether 
it will work well enough to make ‘a temporary 
lull in wages’ possible. 

The logical—and political—arguments on 
which the policy rests is quite clear: by keeping 
prices stable, and by increasing the social wage 
through various welfare benefits, a Labour 
government will try to remove two of the most 
important pressures which have induced union 
members to demand increases. in money wages. 
So far, so good. Mr Birch, who is chairman of 
the economic committee of the TUC, and Mr 
Cousins, who has taken the lead in recent wage 
demands, have both said as much on several 
occasions. 

What happens, however, if Mr Wilson should 
be installed in the Treasury? There would in 
any case be a short period of grace —its duration 
depending upon the economic conditions under 
which Labour takes office, rather longer if there 
is a good deal of unemployment and under-pro- 
duction, rather shorter if another boom is already 
under way: and the TUC would certainly give 
its blessing to the government in general terms, 
and as much practical co-operation as it could. 
Yet, it should be remembered, it did as much, 
and more, for Sir Stafford. After the 1947 econo- 
mic crisis it even endorsed limited direction of 
labour as well as wage restraint. This was not 
effective: in the last years of the Labour govern- 
ment, it was on the defensive. From the end of 
1947 onwards, the General Council faced a grow- 
ing revolt from below. There were unofficial 
strikes, of which the big dock disputes in 1948 
and 1949 were the most serious, and the cam- 
paign to end the wage-freeze, which eventually 
forced the General Council to give way at the 
Brighton TUC in 1950. The more the ‘respon- 
sible’ union leaders, personified by Arthur Dea- 
kin, tried to back up the government, the less 
control they exercised over their members. The 
fact is that if prices are rising, they have to fight 
for the bread-and-butter claims of their members 
—whatever government is in office—or see the 
initiative pass to unofficial leaders. 

There are, moreover, important differences 
between the union leaders. Some of them can 
give the government a good deal of rope: the 
municipal employees, led by Sir Tom Williamson, 
or the shop assistants, with Mr Birch at their 
head, are unlikely to press their claims as far 
as strike action; and even if they did, it would 
not make an immediate impact on the economy. 
But the engineers, miners, railwaymen and trans- 
port workers are much less tolerant of ‘moderate’ 
leadership, and they are able to push their leaders 
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towards a much tougher policy. This may be 
inconvenient to all concerned, but it is the price 
of a democratic trade union movement which 
keeps the support of its members to the degree 
that it delivers the goods. And there is no doubt 
that, in a period of rising prices, the members 
keep a jealous eye on their wage packets—and 
on the pay claims of other unions—to ensure that 
they do not lose ground. 

The difficulties that the union leaders face, 
especially when they have made a reputation for 
militancy, are revealed by the problems that have 
beset Mr Cousins this year. On several occasions 
his hand has been forced by his rank and file: 
it happened in the bus strike, and it is happening 
again with the London busmen this week. He 
could, of course, follow the example of Bevin 
and Deakin, settle over the heads of ‘his men, 
and then clamp down on dissenters within the 
union. But he knows perfectly well that he would 
have a rash of unofficial strikes on his hands, 
and that such action would wreck his efforts to 
make the Transport Workers into a more 
democratic and cohesive union. Similarly, if he 
appeared to be putting the claims of a Labour 
government before the immediate interests of his 
members he would rapidly cease to speak effec- 
tively for them. 

When the problem is put in these terms it 
becomes clear why Mr Wilson cannot do more, 
at this stage, than ‘rely’ on future goodwill. The 
process by which any more definite assurances 
would be secured would in itself diminish their 
value. But it also becomes clear that co-operation 
between the unions and a Labour government 
depends upon four conditions. By its first actions, 
such a government must show that price-stability 
is one of its main objectives; it must concede 
that a ‘natural’ increase in wages will be encour- 
aged as soon as productivity begins to rise as 
a result of its investment and expansionist 
policies; and it must not discredit union leaders 
by making them into mere agents of Treasury 
policy. Finally, it must guarantee that those sec- 
tions of the working-class which do not benefit 
directly from the normal rise in productivity— 
unskilled workers, for instance, or employees in 
transport undertakings—will get their fair share: 
that means using the public sector to ensure that 
the wages of such groups are kept in line. If Mr 
Wilson can satisfy all four conditions, he can 
reasonably hope to do the trick—because union 
members as well as their leaders have become 
weary of drawn-out wage negotiations which, 
even when they are successful, do no more than 
keep pace with prices. 

For ten years, in fact, the annual wage claim 
has taught union members this simple lesson, 
and this experience may have created a fund 
of goodwill upon which a Labour government 
can draw—if it seems to mean business. But all 
the goodwill in the world will be no help if 
prices rise, and if ‘expansion’ proves to be just 
another free-for-all. The question, therefore, is 
not whether individual trade union leaders are 
‘statesmanlike’ or ‘sinister’, according to the 
preference-scale of the Tory press: it is whether 
Mr Wilson knows how he is going to ‘provide 
value for wages—that is, to make possible 
real gains which are not subsequently eaten away 
by a higher cost of living’. If he does, he will 
get the support of trade unionists—and their 
wives—because that is exactly what all the 
trouble has been about since 1948. Advance 

i are irrelevant if he succeeds; and 
if he fails, all the paper commitments the ynion 
leaders could give him will not stop the remorse- 
less round of wage claims. The future that the 
Labour Party offers us depends precisely on this 
one point 
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‘Mendes in Action 


°Tue election meetings have been marked by 
confusion, indifference and courtesy’—so France- 
Soir summed up the campaign. An impartial ob- 
server after a tour of Paris might well conclude 
that this is an understatement. The average meet- 
ing in the capital has been attended by no more 
than a score, and in an atmosphere of total 
apathy. Even Jacques Duclos has been drawing 
50 or less, and has spoken more of local problems 
than national policy. There is, however, one ex- 
ception: Louviers, in the Eure, where Pierre 
Mendés-France is standing. It is not a.particularly 
politically-minded place, but the men of Algiers, 
who still regard Mendés as their most. implacable 
opponent, have despatched teams of hecklers to 
break up his meetings, even in the most remote 
villages. Hence, willy-nilly, Mendés has become 
virtually the only candidate to conduct his cam- 
paign on national issues. 

Last Sunday, I went to see the great man in 
action. When I arrived at Beaumont le Roger, 
which with its 2,000 inhabitants is the market 
village of the canton; I was struck by the number 
of large, shiny cars, with Paris number-plates, 
parked in front of the fine Gothic church which 
dominates the main street. And in the principal 
bistro, between the church and the town hall, the 
citizens of Beaumont were in a distinct minority. 
The place was packed with British and US 
correspondents and star reporters from the big 
Paris dailies; there was even a sprinkling of ele- 
gant Parisian Mendésistes, who had braved a 100- 
mile journey in the fog to listen to their hero. 

By 5.30, when the meeting was due to begin, 
all the best places in the town hall were already 
taken. It began to look more like a press confer- 
ence than a réunion électorale. But at the last 
minutes, the doors burst open and the Normans 
streamed in—whole families, including mothers 
and their babies. The room became uncomfort- 
ably crowded. When Mendés arrived, the flash- 
bulbs popped and the TV cameras whirred. 
Mendés, of course, is used to all this, but it was 
a revelation to the citizens of Beaumont; yet I 
thought I detected a gleam of pride in their eyes 
that their own candidate could draw such a lot 


_of important people to the village. 


’ Soon after Mendés began to talk, the interrup- 
lions started. The audience listened politely while 
‘re explained that the new electoral divisions had 
been gerrymandered — for Beaumont should be in 
the Evreux constituency—but at the first men- 
tion of the word colonialism, there were shouts 
of ‘traitor’ and ‘Dien-Bien-Phu’. For Mendés, this 
was old stuff; but he explained, once again, 
though with force, how on taking office he had 
been confronted with an irretrievable military 
situation, and how the generals—led by de Cas- 
tries himself —had begged him to make peace. 
This really went home, and when somebody 
shouted ‘Liar!’ he was speedily and effectively 
shut up by two massive Norman peasants. 
Mendés went on, in total silence, to put his point 
of view on Algeria. In simple language, he ana- 
lysed the events of last May. ‘A handful of 
economic aristocrats, a small minority of wealthy 
colons who have systematically sabotaged any 
liberal policy in Algeria, decided, with the help 
of a section of the army, to impose their wishes 
on the whole of France. Tomorrow these men 
will have 70 deputies in the new Assembly, and 


- they will try their hardest to impose on us, by 


legal means, a policy which will lead us to dis- 


aster. To frustrate their purpose, I ask you to 


Vote left, and so save the Republic’. 
Then followed questions. A plump, mous- 


tachioed gentleman in glasses, dressed a little 
too elegantly for the region, was the first on his 
feet. He began by evoking the memory of Cle- 
menceau and eulogising true French patriotism. 
Then he switched his attack directly on the can- 
didate. ‘You said the referendum in Algeria was 
faked, and that the elections down there will not 
be free. In so doing, you are calling General de 
Gaulle a crook. Has a man like you—who voted 
Non—the courage to repeat these calumnies in 
front of your electors.” The audience waited ex- 
pectantly. Would Mendés dare to attack de Gaulle 
himself, the homme-tabou of the elections? But, 
relaxed and smiling, Mendés showed that the 
professional hecklers were not in his class when 
it came to political debating. ‘Yes, of course I 
said the referendum in Algeria was faked. And 
de Gaulle said exactly the same by implication. 
For otherwise, why did he send a peremptory 
letter to General Salan, on 9 October, telling him 
to allow free voting in the coming elections? 
Would this have been necessary if the voting in 
the referendum had been free? And in any case, 
if 97 per cent. of the Moslems favour Integration, 
why is the war still going on?’ 

The Norman peasants listened intently, nod- 
ding their heads gravely. They were manifestly 
impressed when their candidate told them that 
the Moslems —90 per cent. of whom did not speak 
French — did not have a single newspaper in their 
own language, that tens of thousands of them 
were shut up in concentration camps, that the 
army chiefs had effectively silenced anyone who 
did not share their views. ‘And do you call that 
a free election?’ he ended. There was a storm of 
applause, and cries of ‘Non, Non!’ 

And what about de Gaulle himself? ‘I voted 
No,’ he said, ‘because I believed the constitution 
he offered us was a bad one, and it was precisely 
because I am a friend of the General’s that I cam- 
paigned against it. I am entirely on the side of the 
General when he issues orders to Salan and the 
Algerian colonels, and I have said so publicly. 
But the General is not being obeyed in Algeria, 
and it was not part of his plan to have 70 colon 
deputies in the new Assembly. And if the General 
finds it difficult to get his orders obeyed at the 
moment, when he represents the government of 
the republic and is invested with special powers, 
how much more difficult will it be tomorrow, 
when a powerful right-wing block within the 
Assembly demands the continuation of the war? 
The only way in which we can enable him to 
carry out the liberal policy he favours, and so save 
ourselves from disaster is, I repeat, to vote left, 
and so reduce the so-called Algerian deputies to 
a powerless minority’. 

There was no more trouble from the hecklers, 


who by this time were in danger of being violently _ 


expelled from the room. They climbed back into 
their cars and drove off to the next village in the 
region. The journalists returned to Paris, crawl- 
ing through thick fog at 20 miles an hour. On the 
way back, our conversation was predominantly 
pessimistic. Mendés-France had revealed nothing 
sensational; but he had forcefully reminded 
us that, if a right-wing Assembly is réturned this 
week-end, nothing can save France from disaster. 
And there is, we had to admit, no sign that the 
electorate is prepared to pack the Palais Bourbon 
with sufficient numbers of left-wing or even 
centre deputies to counterbalance the massive 
block of ultras who are certain to be elected in 
Algeria. By Monday, we shall know the worst. 


Paris. K. S. Karo 
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A Few years ago a claim by the Kremlin that 
Russia by 1970 would surpass the United States 
in per capita production would have been dis- 
missed as the ravings of Communist propaganda. 
But the Sputnik has had its effect. We now know 
that, though Mr Krushchev may be exaggerating, 
it is quite on the cards, not only that Russia will 
catch up with the United States, but that China 
will surpass Britain in the next ten years. So the 
first western reaction to the Russian seven-year 
plan has been not to pooh-pooh it but to conceal 
the facts. What was certainly the most important 
world news for a long time was given in an 
Official report, which took five hours and 50 
minutes to read aloud on Moscow Radio. Here in 
London not one of the so-called serious news-. 
papers has given it a tithe of the attention they 
regularly pay to an unimportant budget speech. 
To be precise, the Daily Telegraph coverage was 
54 inches, The Times 84, and the Manchester 
Guardian did best with just under a column, 
* * *x 

This craven refusal even to print the facts about 
the plans of the Communists largely explains why 
almost any new event in the world outside the 
North Atlantic area now comes as a shock io 
British and American public opinion. For seven 
years we have been screened by a curtain of 
silence, so that we are unaware of the pace at 
which the balance of power—political, military 
and economic—is shifting against the western 
democracies. In the 1930s a few realists, headed 
by Winston Churchill, tried to wake us up to the 
threat to freedom in Europe —and they were kept 
out of power until we were on the edge of the 
abyss. Today the job of arousing public opinion 
is infinitely more difficult. For the threat we face 
is not military but politico-economic; and the 
defence against it is not a willingness to fight but 
a pacific decision that the growth of our western 
economies must keep pace with that of the 
eastern bloc. All we need to do in order to main- 
tain the world balance of power is to make sure 
that the economic strength of the Nato nations 
expands regularly by two or three per cent. each 
year and provides India with the means to indus- 
trialise without recourse to Communism. This is 
a modest target for communities as rich as those 
of the West, and it requires only a modicum of 
self-discipline. But our riches are our undoing. 
So long as the test of success in the western world 
is the number of cars, washing machines and 
television sets which can be foisted on the public 
by a combination of hire purchase and high- 
pressure advertising, we shall go on losing the 
cold war against the ‘poor’ and ‘backward’ 
economies of Russia and China. 

* * * 


I hope that all the excitement about the 
strangers successfully spied by Colonel George 
Wigg will‘not divert attention altogether from the 
Representation of the People (Amendment) Bill 
which we were debating in the Commons this 
week. If thé government had slipped a clause 
abolishing the limitation of motor cars into a big 
bill, including a number of changes in our elec- 
toral system, it would still have committed an 
offence, but only a minor offence, What makes 
the Tories’ present action so unforgivable is the 
decision to introduce a bill, solely and exclusively 
designed to assist their own candidates, particu- 
larly in rural areas. And, if anyone doubts this, 
let him look at the figures recently published in 
the Gallup Poll. Only last month, car owners were, 
asked, ‘If there were a general election tomorrow, 
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how would you vote?’ Their replies revealed that 
60 per cent. of car owners vote Conservative, 19 
per cent. vote Labour, eight per cent. vote Liberal 
and 12 per cent. have no opinion. 

There is no getting away from it. This is a 
dirty little piece of gerrymandery and the objec- 
tions to it were summed up on 8 June this year 
as follows: 

The cardsharpers are so terrified of a 
Labour government that they would have us 
alter the rules of the game in order to avoid a 
Labour government. They go about saying 
that, since we have no chance of winning under 
the existing rules, we must rig the rules in 
order to prevent our being beaten.... Now, 
the answer to the cardsharpers is that, although 
politics is not a game, like life it must none the 
less be played honourably if we dO not wish to 
bring public life into absolute contempt. 


The man who said this was, of course, Lord 
Hailsham — before he decided to sharpen the cards. 


* * * 


When I read what Archbishop Makarios said 
in New York about patriots and terrorists, I re- 
lived for a minute or two one of the most 
memorable incidents in my whole life. The time 
was the summer of 1946, a few days after mem- 
bers of the Irgun Zvi Leumi had trundled a 
milk churn into the night club under the King 
David Hotel and blown up the British HQ, with 
heavy losses of Jewish as well as of British life. 
The place was Room 211 at the Dorchester, 
where Chaim Weizmann for years had lived 
when he was in London. I was alone with the 
old man because that summer Anglo-Jewish 
relations were unspeakable: all his respectable 
political friends, including Winston Churchill, 
Oliver Stanley and Walter Elliot, were ostenta- 
tiously staying away. This was a crushing blow 
for Weizmann. He was always fervently pro- 
British and had made himself distrusted by his 
own people through his opposition to the ter- 
rorists, particularly the Irgun, whose cold 
brutality makes Eoka look like bungling ama- 
teurs. (Anyone who doubts this should be re- 
minded of the booby traps attached to the bodies 
of the two British sergeants murdered in 
reprisal.) So it was not surprising that during 
that summer Top People were staying away from 
the Dorchester, and bottom people were throw- 
ing bricks: through the shop windows of 
Manchester. It was a difficult conversation. I can 
remember trying to reassure Weizmann (as well 
as myself) that anti-semitism was unnatural in 
Britain and would cease along with terrorism, 
when I suddenly looked up to see his eyes 
streaming with tears. ‘Terrorists!’ he said. “They 
were our boys and no one can deny their gal- 
lantry. If only they had destroyed a German 
Headquarters! Then they would have got the 
Victoria Cross.’ 

* + _* 
It is only when I recall this incident that I 
realise what a difference 12 years has made. In 
- $0 Many respects history is repeating itself and 
Cyprus is becoming a second and even more 
futile Palestine —though it is difficult to say who 
are the Jews this time and who are the Arabs. 
But what I notice is how much weaker the public 
protest has become and how much stronger the 
belief in ‘our soldiers, right or wrong’. In 1900, 
the whole Labour movement and a large section 
of the Liberal Party were anti-imperialist and 
therefore ‘anti-British’ and ‘pro-Boer’. As late as 
1920, they were pro-Irish and ready to denounce 
the atrocities of the Black-and-Tans without any 
inhibition. Even during the Palestine troubles in 
1946-48, there was still a small but vocal section 
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of public opinion which denounced Ernest Bevin 
for waging an unjust war against the Jews in 
Palestine. But in 1958 who, apart from Sir 
Compton Mackenzie, can afford to be on the side 
of the terrorists? 

* * . * 

One of the main reasons for the difference, I 
am sure, has been peacetime National Service. 
So long as the British soldier was thought of as 
‘a.drunken private of the Buffs’, it was possible 
for left-wing parties to side with subject peoples 
fighting against us for their freedom. Now the 
suggestion that National Servicemen may be 
fighting an unjust war outrages every father and 
mother in the land. If Mr Gaitskell and Mr 
Bevan had gone even as far as the Manchester 
Guardian on the Cyprus issue, they would have 
exposed Labour’s flank to the Tories. And in that 
case, who can believe that Lord Hailsham — not 
to mention Julian Amery—would have resisted 
the temptation to smear, them as anti-British? 
So, ironically enough, the Radical protest —- which 
in the past atoned partly, at least, for the worst 
evils done in our name—is now muffled by the 
workings of parliamentary democracy. 

* * * 


‘Your Mr Maudling is a charming man and a 
brilliant negotiator. But what strikes me is the 
provincialism of his advisers.’ This remark was 
made to me by a German business man, a fervent 
anti-Nazi and supporter of Britain. Just because 
he had no great faith in Western European Union, 
I found his questions about the British project 
for a Free ‘Trade. Area both interesting and diffi- 
cult to answer. ‘What made your Foreign Office 
and Board of Trade underestimate the strength of 
the French position?’ he asked me. ‘Surely they 
realise that United Europe is not merely a common 
market but a political ideal, which no German 
or Italian politician could afford to jeopardise 
merely in order to suit Britain’s economic con- 
venience? And, in any case, why throw away the 
few strong cards in your hand before the game 
really began? By its rush towards freedom and 
convertibility, your Conservative government 
has weakened the strength of the Sterling Area 
until you have nothing left to give away in your 
negotiations with the members of the Common 
Market. From my office in Diisseldorf I get the 
impression that the civil service in Whitehall still 
works on the assumption that Britain can afford 
to stay out of Europe until Europe is prepared 
to receive her on her own terms. Fifty years ago 
this. kind of isolation may have been splendid. 
But in the 1950s it is merely provincial.’ 

Throughout the evening I listened to the 
friendly diatribe with ever-growing discomfort. 
True enough, the object of my German friend’s 
attack was the Tory government. But in the 
privacy of my conscience I could hardly deny that 
it applies with almost equal strength to the 
opposition. Only a handful of public men, most 
of them Liberals or belonging to no party, have 
bothered to follow the development of European 
unity since the war. Far too many politicians — 
and I include myself in the number — have decided 
that Western Union shall be the subject on which 
they will candidly confess to the electors that they 
are totally ignorant. The peculiar obtuseness-on 
European affairs which my German ‘friend was 
attacking is not a party matter but a national 


affliction. 
* * *x 


The prize for the plushest remark of the week 
goes to Prince Philip. On his visit to ITA’s head- 
quarters, he is reported as saying: 

I hope you will present a lot of polo. I would 
like to see it a national sport. 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries om a postcard, 


Orpington Council has refused to make a £50 grant 
towards next year’s Orpington Festival—an anny 
music and _ verse-speaking contest well known 
throughout Kent. 

‘Our first duty is to keep the rates down’, said 
Councillor W. C. Sweatman. ‘However good the 
cause, we cannot go lashing out on culture’. — Evening 
Standard, (Frank Warwick.) 


As an unemployed man I protest most strongly 
at a female clerk attending to me when I have w 
sign on at the Labour Exchange. It is most embar- 
rassing. Is this, I wonder, to become a practice?~ 
Letter in Manchester Evening News. (J. T. Purvis) 


She tells me: ‘I am fascinated by politics’. Her first 
job will be to canvass for the Tories in a by-election, 

Says Miss Rawlings: ‘I am not sure what the con- 
stituency is called. It is on the other side of the City 
where one of these Socialists has been made a Life 
Peer. And I’m afraid I have forgotten the name of 
our candidate’.— Sunday Express. (N. M. Palmer.) 


I was shocked to read that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury does not own a television set as he cannot 
trust himself to view with moderation. In the posi- 
tion Dr Fisher holds will-power is essential.— Letter 
in News Chronicle. (A. R. Black.) 


Peer or prominent personality wanted to join the 
board ‘of an old-established and expanding West End 
Travel Agency as Prestige Director. No financial 
liability or work required, but travel advantages and 
facilities offered.—Advt. in The Times. (M. Durbin.) 


Homosexuals and 
the Law 


Tue Wolfenden Report is at last to be debated 
in parliament. As is now well known, it recom- 
mends that the indulgence in homosexual rela- 
tions, in private and with mutual consent, by 
men who have reached the age of 21 shall cease 
to be a criminal offence. Is there any good reason 
pes this recommendation should | not be carried 
out 

There are various arguments which might be 
brought against it. It has been said, for instance, 
that public opinion is not ready for the change. 
As a statement of fact, this is not easy to discuss 
since no scientific inquiry into the state of public 
opinion on this question has yet been undertaken. 
It is not known what answers people would give 
if the issue were put to them clearly. I think it 
probable indeed that a majority would be found 
to disapprove of homosexuality. The intolerance 
of sodomy goes back far into our history, and 
the false belief that all homosexuals are sodo- 
mites is still widespread. But from the fact that 


a person disapproves of homosexual practices 


it does not follow that he thinks they should 
be treated as crimes. Such evidence as there 
is available, for example of the public’s reac- 
tion to the Montagu case, does not suggest that 
there is general satisfaction with the way the law 
now operates or a strong majority opinion that it 
should not be changed. 

Moreover, even if it were established that the 
majority of the public was in favour of leaving 
things as they are, this would not relieve the 
members of parliament from the responsibility of 
forming their own judgments and acting in ac- 
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cordance with them. They should take the state 
of public opinion into account, but they have not 
to be entirely guided by it. It is not and should 
not be a principle of government that social re- 
form must wait upon a favourable plebiscite. 
No plebiscite dictated the reform of the Factory 
Acts in the 1870s. It is possible even that, had a 
vote been taken, a majority would have been found 
against reform: for many people believed that it 
was wrong and futile for the state to interfere 
in such economic questions, and many of the 
factory workers themselves were against the 
abolition of child labour, because they did not 
see how they could survive without the money 
that their children earned. 

Yet I do not suppose that anyone would now 
maintain that these measures should not have been 
enacted until the public had received a sufficient 
education in economics. At the present time it 
would appear that a majority of the public is 
opposed to the abolition of capital punishment. 
But a member of parliament who voted to retain 
it only for this reason, when he himself thought 
on all other grounds that it ought to be abolished, 
would be acting wrongly. He would not be doing 
his duty by his constituents. For he represents 
them by pursuing, in the light of their opinions, 
what he honestly takes to be their interests, not 
by surrendering his judgment to theirs. 

In the case of the laws against homosexual 
practices, this point comes out even more clearly 
than in the case of the death penalty for murder. 
I believe the abolitionists to be right in maintain- 
ing that the existence of the death penalty is not 
a unique deterrent; but if they were wrong, the 
adoption of this measure, though still desirable 
for other reasons, would represent a certain dan- 
ger to public security. On the other hand, no 
public interest is threatened by the measures which 
are advocated by the Wolfenden Committee. It is 
not to be supposed that male homosexuals would 
launch a campaign of proselytization or that they 
would be successful if they did. This has not 
happened in the case of female homosexuality, 
which is not an offence, though only the good 
sense of the House of Lords prevented it from 
being made one as recently as 1921. It is clear 
that young people must be protected from seduc- 
tion by homosexuals no less than by hetero- 
sexuals, but the Wolfenden Report provides for 
this. The exceptional attention which the Com- 
mittee paid to this point is shown by its fixing the 
age of consent at 21, whereas in the case of 
heterosexual relations it is only 16. 

The fact is that those who wish to maintain 
the existing laws against homosexual behaviour 
do not regard male homosexuals as a menace to 
them. They are moved rather by a feeling of 
repugnance for homosexual practices as such. But 
just among those in whom this feeling is strong- 
est there is the least likelihood of its sources and 
its justification being rationally considered or dis- 
cussed. It is seldom combined with any clear 
understanding of the psychological and social 
causes of homosexuality or of its effects. 

A second argument which has been put forward 
is that it is ‘a serious step’ to reverse ‘provisions 
of the criminal law which have stood for a long 
time’. It is, indeed, a serious step: but the sug- 
gestion that, if a law is bad, it is redeemed by 
being old is not a serious argument. Further, to 
talk of provisions which have stood for a long 
time is in this context slightly disingenuous. The 
present law concerning sodomy does derive from 
a statue of Henry VIII, which turned it in 1553 
from an ecclesiastical into a civil offence, though 
the penalties against it have been relaxed. No one 
has been hanged for sodomy since the 1830s, and 
though sentences of seven years’ imprisonment or 
more are still given in a few cases, the present 
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maximum penalty of life imprisonment is not 
enforced. But nowadays fewer male homosexuals 
are prosecuted for sodomy than for ‘gross in- 
decency’, which was first made into a criminal 
offence in 1885. The clause was introduced by 
Henry Labouchere, who tacked it on to a statute 
dealing with prostitution and the female age of 
consent: it was passed without discussion in a 
thin House. Labouchere explained that it was 
intended to protect boys over the age of 13 from 
assault, but in fact it was used from the start to 
punish any form of homosexual conduct between 
consenting adults. Oscar Wilde received the maxi- 
mum sentence of two years’ imprisonment for 
this new offence. There is reason to believe that 
Labouchere knew what he was about, but also 
that those who were swayed by him did not. 

I do not think that a measure of this kind would 
pass, if it were now submitted to parliament for 
the first time: I doubt even whether the govern- 
ment would wish to enact a law against sodomy 
as such, if one did not already exist. But ‘this is 
consistent with their being unwilling to repeal 
these laws. The position taken is that you do not 
condone an evil by refusing to enact a law against 
it, for you may be held to consider that it is not 
the type of evil with which it is suitable for the 
law to deal; but that, when laws do exist against 
it, you condone it by repealing them. There is no 
logical distinction between these procedures: but 
it is assumed that there is a difference in their 
psychological effects. 

The premise of this argument, that homosexual 
behaviour is wrong in itself, is accepted by many 
of those who reject its conclusion. I think it fair 
to say that I do not share this view. The reason 
which is most often given for it is that homo- 
sexuality is unnatural. But if ‘unnatural’ means 
‘uninstinctive’, this is biologically false, apart from 
the fact that what is uninstinctive need not be 
wrong. If ‘unnatural’ means ‘uncommon’, it is 
again false, and again what is uncommon need 
not be wrong. If ‘unnatural’, in this context, just 
means ‘wrong’, there is no argument. 

I do not deny that under present social condi- 
tions the practice of homosexuality has many 
attendant evils; the moral isolation of homo- 
sexuals which they try to overcome by establishing 
a kind of sexual freemasonry; the furtiveness 
which goes with their fear of being ridiculed or 
disgraced; the difficulty which they have in form- 
ing stable and emotionally satisfying relationships. 
But it seems to me that these evils result from 
the prevailing social attitude towards the practice 
of homosexuality,“and especially from its being 
subject to legal sanctions, rather than from the 
intrinsic nature of any homosexual act. 

However this may be, the important question 
which has now to be decided is not whether 
homosexual behaviour is a sin but whether it is 
a crime: and surely, so long as it occurs between 
consenting adults, it has none of the attributes of 
a crime. «It is a maxim that the criminal law 
should not concern itself with people’s private 
lives except to repress conduct which is injurious 
to society or highly injurious to the persons who 
engage in it, and neither of these conditions is 
satisfied in the present case. No adverse social 
effect has been observed in France or Belgium 
or the Scandinavian countries, in which the legal 
practice with regard to homosexuality is very 
much the same as that which is advocated by the 
Wolfenden Report. As for the personal effects, 
if homosexuals are psychologically maladjusted, 
they might benefit by psychiatric treatment, as 
many heterosexuals also could. But whatever re- 
adjustment they may need, it has not been found 
that treating them as criminals is an essential 
means of bringing it about. 

If it be granted that homosexual behaviour 
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ought not to be considered a crime in itself, then 
the argument that to reform the laws against jt 
would be to condone it appears very weak. It is 
questionable, in my opinion, whether it ought to 
be made subject to such very strong social repro. 
bation: but experience in other fields shows that 
social reprobation can function effectively in the 
absence of legal sanctions. The very fact that 
many of the advocates of legal reform do 
seriously believe that homosexual behaviour js 
wrong shows that legal and moral tolerance do 
not stand or fall together. 

Once the arguments against the Wolfenden 
proposals have been disposed of, the case in their 
favour is surely overwhelming. At present the 
legal sanctions against homosexuality are not an 
effective deterrent: they are an encouragement 
to blackmail; and they operate most capriciously, 
It is arguable, indeed, that with the growth of 
psychological understanding fewer prosecutions 
against homosexuals will be undertaken, so that 
the recommendations of the Wolfenden Commit- 
tee will be adopted in practice even though they 
are rejected in principle. It may even come to the 
point where juries will refuse to convict. But is 
this thought to be desirable? Is it not better to 
have the courage to undertake reform than to 
allow the law to fall into contempt? 

A. J. AYER 


Monty through 
Bradley’s Eyes 


Tue controversy concerning Anglo-American 
strategy in August and September of 1944 has 
been reopened by the publication of Field-Mar- 
shal Montgomery’s Memoirs. His argument is 
that, had he been given a free hand, he could have 
finished the war that autumn. And it is now 
generally accepted that the Second World War 
could and should have ended with the Red Army 
still behind the Carpathians—with all that this 
would have entailed. But Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s views are not acceptable to all, and the 
position looked very different from the vantage 
point of General Bradley’s staff, on which I was 
serving at the time. 

If I am now bold enough to express views con- 
trary to those of the Field-Marshal, it is because, 
though I was a junior intelligence officer in those 
days, it was General Bradley’s habit to do a 
considerable amount of his planning in front of 
the Intelligence Map, and so I believe that I was 
privileged to hear more of what was passing 
through his mind than is given to most junior 
staff officers at so elevated a headquarters. 
Furthermore, we were a very small tactical staff, 
amounting to a couple of dozen officers only, and 
we were therefore all very close to the operations 
as such. Finally, as an American educated in Eng- 
land and who had served for three years in the 
British army, I was sometimes used as inter- 
preter when appreciations from 21st Army Group 
contained witticisms, or similes drawn from 
cricket, open to misinterpretation by Americans. 

The first critical phase was in mid-August, not 
at the end of that month as the Field-Marshal im- 
plies. We had broken the German front, their 
counter-attack had failed, and most of the US 
First Army and all the US Third Army were out 
in the clear. The British and Canadians, however, 
were still engaged in heavy fighting in the bocage 
country. To us their advance seemed unneces- 
sarily slow, largely due to clumsy attrition tactics 
inherited from the First World War. (And some 
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“Transistors"’ by Roy Nockolds 


Gazing into the crystal 





Con 
(Mullard) 


A 


Mullar 


Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals into which they are 
gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ newest and perhaps 
most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolutionise electronics in 
many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs no filament and operates at very low 
voltages and currents. Another advantage is its minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a 
match. The transistor, in a variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments 
for nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications will include radar, 
submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production of transistors, 
accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer or user of electronic equipment, 
are free to draw. : 


Technical Information Services Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost 
every field of electronics. If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 
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Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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American airmen thought that Montgomery did 
not then understand the real nature of tactical air 
supremacy, and that he was using his air support 
in Normandy exactly as his predecessors had 
used artillery in 1916.) 

On 8 August two courses were immediately 
open to the Allied armies: to encircle the large 
German forces on the right wing of 21st Army 
Group and opposite US First Army: or to win 
more ground (by letting Patton loose) and then to 
carry out a larger encirclement, perhaps a very 
large one indeed, with the Seine as northern peri- 
meter. Although he does not say so in his book, 
my recollection is that Bradley, and certainly 
Patton, were then in favour of the maximum ex- 
ploitation of the great victory that was being won. 
Montgomery, however, overestimating the speed 
with which the Canadians could advance, chose 
the smaller solution. As a result the Americans 
were held back. Patton completed his part of the 
encirclement by 12 August, and was not allowed 
to advance further north. The Canadian advance 
slowed almost to a halt. And Montgomery, in- 
stead of reinforcing their attack or, better still, 
switching his point of main effort further east for 
the larger encirclement, attacked the head of the 
pocket itself. That same day, 12 August, the Ger- 
mans began to pull out. For two days a raging 
Patton waited, while Montgomery failed to carry 
out his part of the less ambitious plan he had pre- 
ferred. In fact he never did carry it out. It was 
not until 19 August, when most of the Germans 
had gone, that he reached his objective and linked 
up with the Americans. 

Meanwhile, on the evening of 14 August, 
Field-Marshal Montgomery’s Chief of Staff tele- 
phoned to General Bradley that the Field-Marshal 
had made a mistake, and that the Canadians were 
not, as he had earlier said, at Trun, but still some 
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ten miles north of the place. Bradley then realised 
that the pocket could not be closed in time to 
achieve a major victory and therefore ordered 
Patton to advance east across the Seine. This 
delay, and the attention, which we regarded as 
excessive, being paid to 21st Army Group’s front, 
also frustrated the larger encirclement (with the 
Seine as northern perimeter). when this was 
belatedly attempted. This encirclement, incident- 
ally, would have been comparable to those 
achieved by the Germans at Bryansk or Kiev in 
1941, or by the Russians at Stalingrad in 1952; 
and, since in August German reserves were non- 
existent, would almost certainly have finished the 
war if it had been quickly and. properly exploited. 

The second crisis arose on 31 August, the day 
before General Eisenhower succeeded Mont- 
gomery as commander of the ground forces in 
France. By then 21st Army Group had advanced 
some 40 miles: meanwhile, Patton, probably the 
most skilled and successful tank general pro- 
duced by any Allied army, had driven his army 
close on 400 miles, and was completely in the 
clear with his vanguards across the Meuse, 
headed for Metz, Nancy, the Saar and the his- 
toric Napoleonic route into Germany. There was 
nothing in front of him. General Bradley believed 
that by putting the major effort of the two army 
groups behind the Third Army, and by accepting 
the then. almost negligible risks to that army’s 
right flank—that is to say, by using the tactics 
that had been so successfully employed by the 
Germans against a defeated enemy in 1940 and 
1941—Third Army could certainly reach the 
Rhine within two days. A rapid exploitation of 
this victory might then well have ended the war 
in a matter of weeks. However, higher head- 
quarters had stopped the supplies going to 
Patton, and particularly his fuel supplies. Three 
days later, Patton said to Eisenhower: ‘My men 
can eat their belts, but my tanks have got to have 
gas’. We thought that quite understandable quasi- 
political considerations (the clearing of the V- 
weapons coast) were contributory to this moment- 
ous blunder. It was also feared that matters of 
prestige played their part —that the winning of so 
spectacular a victory, and thus the ending of the 
war, by American forces alone did not appeal 
either to Montgomery or to Churchill. This, how- 
ever, may well have been unjust. 

In any event, Patton was left high and dry 
with victory within his grasp, while the point of 
main effort was switched to 21st Army Group’s 
front, which was now advanced to the Scheldt. 
The Germans were given time to put scratch 
forces into an empty Seigfried Line. 

21st Army Group’s intended advance beyond 
the Ruhr, which was supposed to end the war that 
autumn, was dependent on the success of the big 
airborne operation. General Bradley regarded this 
operation with considerable disquiet. He believed 
that the ultimate objective of the three airborne 
divisions, which were to be dropped on successive 
nights, would be obvious. I heard the Field- 
Marshal say to him that it was precisely because 
it was so obvious that it would fool the Germans, 
who would expect greater subtlety. General 
Bradley thereupon requested that the two Ameri- 
can divisions be dropped first: he had, of course, 
no control over the operation as such. What 
happened to the British First Airborne Division 
at Arnhem was. not regarded by us as con- 
tributing to victory. This defeat, combined with 
the extreme slowness of 21st Army Group in 
clearing the approaches to Antwerp, while 12th 
Army Group was largely immobilised, made it 
inevitable that the war must go on into 1945. 

When Field-Marshal Montgomery maintains 
that he could have finished the war in 1944, had 
his strategy not been overruled by Eisenhower, 
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the following consideration arises. Until 1 Sep. 
tember he was, in fact as well as in theory, in 
command of all the armies in France. From that 
date on, General Eisenhower appears at no time 
to have disapproved of the Field-Marshal’s plans 
and projects, let alone to have overruled him, 
Eisenhower seems to have regarded his job as 
a sort of liaison one, ‘keeping the British happy’, 
This is what Patton meant when he said that 
Eisenhower was the best general the British had, 
When choosing between Montgomery’s and 
Bradley’s strategic conceptions, Eisenhower pre- 
ferred Montgomery’s. The basic difference was 
that Bradley was at all times prepared to exploit 
success, almost ruthlessly, and in Patton’s Third 
Army he had a magnificent weapon with which 
to do this. Montgomery preferred his more rigid 
and usually—though not at Arnhem—well-con- 
ceived plans. It seems probable that Bradley 
could have finished the war in 1944 if given a 
free hand in August and the necessary supplies. 
However, during this period, Montgomery’: 
operational- strategy was preferred. 
CONSTANTINE FitzGIBBon 


A Gnost in London 


The author of this article is on the staff of the 
Times of India. He has recently completed an attach- 
ment to an English national newspaper. 


E:cur months ago London was like a temple to 
me-—the abode of a kindly spiritual power. A 
place which enlightened those that came to it. 
Today I am going home disillusioned. 

Back in Delhi I used to imagine London as the 
most sensitive and alive city. A city where crea- 
tive activity was at fever pitch; where people 
reacted to the world. A city whose mind was 
agitated with the urge to do something. 


In April when I arrived in London the world — 


seemed to be at peace. I needed a room to stay in. 
The newspapers carried columns and columns 
of advertisements of vacant bed-sitters waiting 
for summer visitors. Many of them contained 
hints that they were not for me. ‘No coloureds, 
the adverts said. I telephoned ‘the rest for an 
appointment; and many, on knowing my nation- 
ality, said they were sorry they never took in 
Asians because other residents.in the house felt 
uncomfortable. Of course, there were dark, di- 
lapidated, old boarding houses in usually shunned 
localities, and very expensive rooms and flats in 
fashionable areas, where they never bothered who 
you were or where you came from so long as 
you paid your rent in advance. 

I found an expensive flatlet in a pretentious 
quarter of Kensington. It was a house where 
social outcasts of all kinds lived. There were rich 
Arabs, Persians, Singapore and Hong Kong 
Chinese. There were also Spanish and French 
cabaret artistes and night club hostesses, living in 
the house ‘to improve their business’. It was-there 
I met Johann, the son of a prominent German 
banker. He was undergoing training in a London 
bank. He had grown up in West Germany 
after the war. He believed unemployment was 
absolutely necessary for his country to provide 
incentives for hard work; he considered Com- 
munists to be a gang of murderers, Nasser the 
greatest enemy of the West, and America the 
country of his hopes. We were great friends, 
Johann and I, because, perhaps, both of us were 
outcasts. But I thought Johann had a great 
advantage over me. He was white. 


Late on Saturday evening when Johann was 
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# Sep- dying for a drink of beer, I took him to a restaurant 
Ory, im where I usually had my meals and promised him 
om. that a beer even if it was a few minutes late. ‘Please, 


no time ’ 4 ‘ 

Anne,’ I begged the waitress, ‘do try to get my é i h b d 

ir Plans friend a beer. He is a German and may die if he ce est you & an O 
> ag. doesn’t get his beer.’ Johann was greatly upset. 

ad. When the waitress was gone, he told me he did 


ree not like my telling people that he was German. 
rm be He said that in Britain they did not like Germans, At e HRISTM AS 
sh had. and so he never let people know he was one. He 


= and usually let people. think he was from Belgium or 
it ps Holland. I was shocked. Wasn’t this confusion of 


ex Nazis with Germans keeping the old prejudices 
: Thind alive? Was it not the same as fostering hatred fb O R | H O S E 


against Asians and Africans? 


cra As I pass them, I look at the faces of my 
tl-caa countrymen. They always seem to bend their 


3radley heads as they pass another Indian. In their looks 
riven 3 they put a kind of apology. Though earning a E 


much better living here, they seem to say, they are 


ipplies, , 

mery’s unhappy. They are outcasts, perhaps to remain 
so. I passed knots of silent, sad-looking, shabbily + 

BBON dressed West Indians. and Africans. They were 
always together. I saw them at empty tube stations ‘ . : 
iis ‘Mind-the-doors’ to departing trains and Sometime in the last few years you have come across a friend who really under- 
then pacing the empty platforms like ghosts. I stands the United States: who seems able to probe behind the confusion of American 
again saw them handling semi-skilled jobs in the = : 7 ; 

On foundries. I knew boom-time Britain needed them political life, the golden curtain of material extravagance, to the reality of life and 


but was never kind enough to accept them , 
die. 1 felt contain then an seen a the booms letters there. One of those lucky people who can cross the Atlantic frequently? 


of was slightly affected the first people that would Not necessarily. More probably he is a devoted reader of THE REPORTER, the 


attach- : F 
be hit would be these. And sure enough the dis- = i 
trust towards coloured people expressed itself famous liberal American fortnightly. 
ple to in August and September. I wondered that people 
yee slag Fae egg a ae one For it is in THE REPORTER that the clearest light is shed upon the great debates 
generals rose in Algeria to destroy the Fourth of American politics, science, and literature. This was the magazine that first exposed 
Republic in May. For days together front pages : _ . P 
“= of bene yin pata ait aa poe the China lobby; that was never hypnotized into silence by McCarthy; that first reported 
Deople rumours from Paris and Algiers. On one of those the dangers of nuclear weapon testing that has broken a score of journalistic sound barriers. 
d was exciting afternoons I was travelling in the under- 
ground on my way to the office. As usual, the 
world | passengers in the compartment were wearing THE REPORTER reflects the real world, not just an official American projection 
: asks of newspapers over their faces. I do not - " ‘ ‘ i i 
mihe: + el ee — peered-out of a news sheet, of it, drawing on a wide circle of correspondents here, in Europe, the Middle East 
aiting strained itself into a smile and said good after- and Asia. Its satirical poetry, its brilliant comments on the American scene, its gay 
rained noon to me. He was my colleague. New to Lon- ee 5 : : 7 
redat don, still unfamiliar with stock-phrases about the and incisive treatment of every subject from sociology to jazz, have made it one of the 
« = —. Pig ame el — SS) or most widely read and respected magazines in the free world. 
ok in ‘No,” he said and showed. me the dog-racing 
e felt results. ‘I do not care what the French do. with Iv’s the ideal Christmas Present for your friends and family. 
cdi themselves,’ he said. “These foreigners are always 
sail fighting among themselves,’ he added with utter 


ats fa detachment. And I wondered if anything happen- 
| whe ing outside Britain ever affected its people. If it HE REPOR KRY 2/- each fortnight. 


did, why were they so apathetic? Why don’t they 














3 react? Why didn’t anybody tell me he wouldn’t 
etal like democracy to die in France? 
wheal ; Is there perhaps no time to bother about what TRANSWORLD CIRCULATION COMPANY, 
. tich is going on outside? With high wages, with For yourself take PARK ROYAL ROAD, LONDON N.W.10. 
Kong the open treasure house of Lord Loan, with the obdiimssin alt tn. Goadid 
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is the time to bother about the dangers For your friends take aa ery a a, 
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many reflect. Why know about falling capital invest- Cite, Clk tes Nile cs shitecicinwes 4. And to the following 

wal ment and stiff trade competition while wages are : hice 24 eT ae : 
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eal = 4 omy . good. enough. Why _ copies) at: 2. ny By RPGRNMR «Ts te : 

abour, when the Conservatives promise similar : 
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blame anything British? Were the Greek Cypriots 
not shooting at British soldiers? And who was 
Mrs Barbara Castle to.tell them not to shoot 
back when the soldiers were outraged? But few ever 
asked why Mrs Cutliffe and the soldiers had to 
die in Cyprus when they could have lived happily 
in Britain. Who sent them to Cyprus to die those 
terrible deaths? What were they dying for? Simi- 
larly, few, people ever ask why Britain is spending 
millions of pounds on nuclear armament, on send- 
ing troops to Jordan ahd then flying them back. 
I remember an incident during the Edinburgh 
International Festival this year. The Director- 
General of the British Council was explaining 
his organisation’s activities and thé money.-it spent. 
The Festival’s finances were in deficit. A news- 
paperman— perhaps no more stupid or national- 
istic than most—rose to ask why the British 
Council could not grant some money to the Festi- 
val instead of helping Commonwealth students or 
publicising Britain in Commonwealth countries. 
Why give a £40 million loan to India when at 
home the Festival was threatened? What else, I 
wondered, but prejudice could lead him to forget 
his country’s vast expenditure on armaments and 
remember only the small sums given as aid? 

Yet at the end of it all London has made me 
realise many things. It has enlightened me as it 
must be enlightening millions that come here. If 
I could not feel the activity that agitates its mind, 
it must be that I did not live long enough in this 
biggest city of the world. I am grateful for the 
perspective it gave me, and perhaps I shall come 
here again to roam the streets lost like a ghost, 
to be pushed around, to be discriminated against, 
to feel miserable and to remain alive to the 
miseries of others. 

HaRISH CHANDOLA 
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The Arts and Entertainment 
The White Cell 


In a period of cultural disintegration—such as 
ours in the West today—it is hard to assess the 
value of an individual talent. Some artists are 
clearly more gifted than others and people who 
profoundly understand their. particular media 
ought to be able to distinguish between those 
who are more and those who are less gifted. 
Most contemporary criticism is exclusively con- 
cerned with making this distinction; on the whole, 
the critic today accepts the artist’s aims (so long 
as they do not challenge his own function) and 
concentrates on the flair or lack of it with which 
they have been pursued. Yet this leaves the major 
question begging: how far can talent exempt an 
artist if he does not think beyond or question the 
decadence of the cultural situation to which he 
belongs? 

Perhaps our obsession with genius, as opposed 
to talent, is an instinctive reaction to this problem, 
for the genius is by definition a man who is in 
some way or another larger than the situation 
he inherits. For the artist himself the problem 
is often deeply tragic; this was the question, I 
believe, which haunted men like Dylan Thomas 
and John Minton. Possibly it also haunted Jackson 
Pollock and may partly explain why in the last 
years of his life he virtually stopped painting. 

The Pollock exhibition, now at Whitechapel, 
certainly reveals that he was highly talented. 
Some may be surprised by this. We have seen 
the consequences of Pollock’s now famous inno- 
vations—thousands of Tachiste and Action can- 
vases crudely and arbitrarily covered and 
‘attacked’ with paint. We have heard the legend 
of Pollock’s way of working: the canvas on the 
floor, the paint dripped and flung on to it from 
tins; the delirium of the artist’s voyage into the 
unknown, etc. We have read—and I have often 
quoted them here—the pretentious incantations 
written around the kind of painting he fathered. 
How surprising it is then to see that he was, in 
fact, a most fastidious, sensitive and ‘charming’ 
craftsman, with more affinities with an artist like 
Beardsley than with a raging iconoclast. 

All his best canvases here are large. One 
stands in front of them and they fill one’s field 
of vision: great walls of silver, pink, new gold, 
pale blue nebulz seen through dense skeins of 
swift dark or light lines. It is true that these pic- 
tures are not composed in the Renaissance sense 
of the term; they have no focal centre for the 
eye to travel towards or away from. They are 
designed as continuous surface patterns which 
are perfectly unified without the use of any 
obvious repeating motif. Nevertheless their 
colour, their consistency of gesture, the balance 
of their tonal weights all testify to a natural 
painter’s talent, and incidentally also to the fact 
that Pollock’s method of working allowed him 
in relation to what he wanted to do, as much 
control as, say, the Impressionist method allowed 
the Impressionists. 

Pollock, then, was unusually talented and his 
paintings can delight the sophisticated eye, If 
they were turned into textile design or wall- 
papers they might also delight the unsophisti- 


‘cated eye. (It is only the sophisticated who can 


enjoy an isolated, single quality removed from any 
normal context and pursued for its own sake—in 
this case the quality of abstract decoration.) But 
can one leave the matter there? 

It is impossible. Partly because his influence 
as a figure standing for something more than this 





is now too pressing a fact to ignore, and partly 
because his paintings must also be seen—and 
were probably intended—as images. What is their 
content, their meaning? A well-known museum 
curator whom I saw in the gallery, said “They're 
so meaningful’. But this, of course, was an 
example of the way in which qualitative words 
are now foolishly and constantly stood on their 
heads as everybody commandeers the common 
vocabulary for their unique and personal usage. 
These pictures are meaningless. But the way 
in which they are so is significant. 

Imagine ,a man brought up from birth in a 
white cell so that he has never seen anything 
except the growth of his own body. And then 
imagine that suddenly he is given some sticks and 
bright paints. If he were a man with an innate 
sense of balance and colour harmony, he would 
then, I think, cover the white walls of his cell as 
Pollock has painted his canvases. He would want 
to express his ideas and feelings about growth, 
time, energy, death, but he would lack any vocabu- 
lary of seen or remembered visual images with 
which to do so. He would have nothing more than 
the gestures he could discover through the act of 
applying his coloured marks to his white walls. 
These gestures might be passionate and frenzied 
but to us they could mean no more than the tragic 
spectacle of a deaf mute trying to talk. 

I believe that Pollock imaginatively, subjec- 
tively, isolated himself almost to that extent. His 
paintings are like pictures painted on the inside 
walls of his mind. And the appeal of his work, 
especially to other painters, is of the same charac- 
ter. His work amounts to an invitation: Forget all, 
sever all, inhabit your white cell and — most ironic 
paradox of all — discover the universal in your self, 
for in a one-man world you are universal! 

I have said before that the problem for the 
Western artist is to find themes for his art which 
can connect him with his public. (And by a theme 
I do not mean a subject as such but the develop- 
ing significance found in a subject.) At first Pollock 
was influenced by the Mexicans and by Picasso. 
He borrowed stylistically from them and was sus- 
tained by their fervour, but try as he might he 
could not take over their themes because they 
were simply not applicable to his own view of his 
own social and cultural situation. Finally in des- 
peration he made his theme the impossibility of 
finding a theme. Having the ability to speak; he 
acted dumb. (Here a little like James Dean.) Given 
freedom and contacts, he condemned himself to 
solitary confinement in the white cell. Possessing 
memories and countless references to the outside 
world, he tried to lose them. And.having jetti- 
soned everything he could, he tried to preserve 
only his consciousness of what happened at the 
moment of the act of painting. 

If he had not been talented this would not be 
clear; instead one would simply dismiss his work 
as incompetent, bogus, irrelevant. As it is, Jackson 
Pollock’s talent did make his work relevant. 
Through it one can see the disintegration of our 
culture, for naturally what I have described was 
not a fully conscious and deliberate personal 
policy; it was the consequence of his living by and 
subscribing to all our profound illusions about 
such things as the role of the individual, the 
nature of history, the function of morality. 

And perhaps here we have come to something 
like an answer to my original question. If a 
talented artist cannot see or think beyond the de- 
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cadence of the culture to which he belongs, the 
situation is as extreme as ours, his talent will only 
reveal negatively but unusually vividly the nature 
and extent of that decadence. His talent will reveal, 
in other words, how it itself has been wasted. 
JOHN. BERGER 


Stravinsky’s Threni 


As there will be no performance of Threni here 
until next June, I thought that readers might like 
an interim report on this latest work of Stravin- 
sky’s and so went over to Paris to hear the per- 
formance organised by the Domaine Musical. 
Alas, ‘organised’ proved to be too large a word 
altogether, for the solo singers had evidently been 
given too little time to learn their parts, the choir 
was amateur, and in short, what we heard was a 
disgrace to the Domaine Musical and an_ insult 
toa great composer. After this travesty I decided 
to wait till next summer, for it is asking for trouble 
to judge such a work on the basis of mere 
reading and of an execution so grossly inaccurate 
as that at the Salle Pleyel. Fortunately, however, 
I was able to find a recording of the performance 
recently given in Brussels, and this, despite an 
accompaniment of shipping signals and of two or 
three faint layers of other music, gave me a suffi- 
cient notion of the actual sound of the work to 
make a brief report worth risking. 

Though the idea of Threni probably came to 
him through studying Tallis’s Lamentations, 
Stravinsky’s conception is so different that no 
useful purpose would be served by comparing 
the two works. Indeed they bear little relation 
to each other even in their choice of text, for 
Tallis limits himself to the first five verses of 
Chapter I, while Stravinsky tries to encompass 
the full range of the Lamentations by setting no 
fewer than fifty-six verses from three different 
chapters. He ends with the prayer of Jeremiah 
and makes the Sensus Spei a dramatic climax at 
the centre of the work. 

There will certainly be those who find Threni 
dry and remote, and who may be reminded of 
Hanslick’s remark that, where art is concerned, 
the wisdom of old age lies mostly in negative vir- 
tues: in denial, avoidance and self-limitation. I 
think Stravinsky would express this aspect of his 
new work by saying that it is music ‘not to be 
loved, but followed’; and this might be interpre- 
ted to mean, in technical language, that Threni 
is conceived in terms of intervals rather than of 
functional harmony. The larger connections are 
there, and one can hear and enjoy them, but it is 
polyphony in the medieval sense that comes first 
and that constitutes a difficulty for anyone who 
cannot appreciate Machaut or Dufay. The ordin- 
ary listener will find Threni forbidding because 
he will miss some of the cherished ingredients of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century works. But 
once one begins to ‘follow’, the music of Threni 
becomes moré and more exhilarating. Stravinsky 
has achieved the extraordinary feat of tying him- 
self down to canons and double canons, inver- 
sions and retrogrades, this and that combination 
of the twelve-note series, and at the same time 
expressing the text with such imagery that one 
sees the wailing and trembles beneath him who 
‘crushes under his feet all the prisoners of the 
earth’. Stravinsky would naturally not speak of 
this, or of the impulse which led him to mark one 
passage dolente, another mesto, another voci- 
ferando. But it is the inspired conjunction of re- 
Strictive techniques and dramatic power which 
gives Threni such strength. And perhaps. also an 
element of contradiction. No one could forget 
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the perfect simplicity of the closing pages, yet 
they arise from the most complex manipulation 
of the series in the whole work. 

In Threni Stravinsky appears to have taken a 
great step forward in his mastery of serial writing. 
The previous works were masterly too, and they 
were pure Stravinsky, because everything he 
touches becomes his. But they carried less reson- 
ance than Threni, and seemed sometimes ill at 
ease. Now he restricts himself with sovereign free- 


dom. One observes a great deal of note-repetition . 


in the laying out of the series, and a constant re- 
tracing of intervals or of whole phrases; also, 
very often a most subtle rhythmic equilibrium 
between the voices, which enables the music to 
go on and on without grounding. Many long pas- 
sages in Threni have in fact no barlines at all, 
and would not tolerate any; the conductor has 
to give a beat only for the convenience of the 
performers. 

One remarkable aspect of Threni is the setting 
of the Hebrew letters— Aleph, Beth, and so on— 
which precede each verse of the Lamentations 
except in the final prayer. How easily these letters 
could have become a feature that everyone 
dreaded! Yet Stravinsky lavishes all his inven- 
tion on them; they provide moments of the purest 
beauty, they connect from one to another, they 
help to articulate the musical structure, and they 
give the listener a better chance to assimilate the 
intervening passages. 

These are only the merest jottings, naturally; 
but in view of the performance that will take 
place here next summer I hope they may be of 
interest. I would like to have said something about 
the total design and the use of reprise; about the 
orchestra which includes a fliigelhorn and a 
sarrusophone and is never heard at more than 
two-thirds strength; about the melodic outlines, 





ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 





To the Editor of the New Statesman 


Sir,—It is about time that Mr. Hugh Thomas 
was stopped. 

When he was about to publish his dis- 
graceful first novel The World’s Game, a 
friend of mine (a man of some importance 
in the Establishment) wrote to_ protest. 
This warning Mr. Thomas ignored in the 
most cavalier fashion. What was worse, the 
critics of this once great country gave al- 
most unanimous praise to his crypto-seditious 
effusion. In your own journal, sir, a certain 
Mr. Walter Allen was moved to describe it as 
‘a bomb of a book.’ 

Mr. Thomas has now turned his dis- 
creditable attention to the field of industry 
and arms production, in a novel which he 
calls The Oxygen Age and which was pub- 
lished yesterday. I will not speak, sir, of 
his scurrilous attacks upon myself: but when 
he has the temerity to assert that the leaders 
of our public life and the captains of our great 
industries are as fallible, as credulous and as 
gullible as the common mass of men—then, 
sir, it is time to cry halt. 

I understand from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, that thousands 
of copies of The World’s Game 
have been sold. I trust that, 
in the matter of The Oxygen 
Age, the British public will 
shew more of its customary 
restraint. 


I am, sir 
Yours etc., 
MORTLAKE 
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which have moved far away from Webern and 
give an overriding importance to fourths and 
fifths; and about the texture, which is as various 
as in all Stravinsky’s best works and, as usual, 
something never before imagined. Perhaps there 
will be an opportunity next June. Meanwhile, may 
the Paris débdcle serve as a warning to those 
who will perform Threni over there. It is difficult, 
very difficult, but—as the Brussels recording 
shows — by no means impossible; and the reward of 
a good performance will be a truly great experi- 
ence for all those who hear it. 
WILLIAM GLOCK 


Living Ghosts 


‘Poor old Ghosts’, someone remarked, hearing 
that it was to be revived at the Old Vic. ‘A couple 
of shots of penicillin would clear that up in no 
time.’ It is, perhaps, quite a common assumption 
that Ibsen’s social plays have lost their force with 
the years; the emancipation of women has dished 
The Doll’s House and the advance of medicine 
has dispelled the ghosts. This is to overlook two 
things. First and most important, it is to overlook 
that Ibsen is as a story-teller unequalled; the 
technique he invented has not yet been bettered. 
So cunning is he in the unpeeling of his narra- 
tive layer by layer until at last we reach the 
naked centre of his subject, that even if you know 
a play backwards, he still has the power of hold- 
ing you completely in his grip. 

Then, again he was primarily a poet. His mind 
worked in symbols, and the hereditary disease, 
if it no longer works as medical science, still 
works as symbol. And there is yet a third thing. 
True, Ibsen was one of the great European 
liberators of the nineteenth century; but the re- 
forming element in his work, on which the pro- 
gressives of his day naturally seized, was only a 
superficial aspect of it» If he had been only a 
progressive —leading the contemporary Univer- 
sities and Left Review group so to speak—then 
indeed his work might have been superseded by 
the onward movement of the progress he had 
been advocating. That is the fate of progressive 
artists who are only progressive. 

But Ibsen was a profound artist, too, always 
seeing the one layer deeper. Ghosts is not a 
demonstration in story form of the biblical say- 
ing that the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
on the children: nor of the fact that worm-eaten 
ideas corrupt life. These are incidentals. As a 
work of art it re-creates the voyage of spiritual 
discovery that Mrs Alving makes into self-know- 
ledge. 

When the play opens she is already as far on 
as the average progressive of her day might have 
been. She knows that she has been living in a 
whited sepulchre. She is sick of the pretences, 
and pours out her bitterness on Pastor Manders, 
exposing the reality of life with her husband: his 
debauches and her covering of them up; his 
natural child, serving her now as the maid Regina: 
her keeping all this from her son and the world. 
But there is a certain smugnéss about this, a self- 
righteousness. She is able to show up the hypo- 
crisy of the conventional view; but it is an easy 
victory, and she herself has not yet in fact moved 
out of the moral system from which that hypo- 
crisy springs. The building of the orphanage in 
memory of her husband is proof enough that she 
still moves and acts within it. She is still filled 
with bitterness at what has been done to her 
and contempt and hatred for the man who did 
it. And it was because she was stuck in that sys- 
tem that she sent Oswald away to prevent his 
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knowing the truth, and applied the characteristic 
period technique to the treatment of illegitimate 
girls, namely giving her a place as a servant. The 
fruits of her moral blindness or cowardice are now 
to be gathered when, through the dining-room 
doors, she hears the son of that husband making 
a pass at the daughter of that very maid whom 
the husband seduced. History repeats itself. But 
it is not so much the father’s sins that are being 
visited on the child—but hers. 

That appalling discovery of her own respon- 
sibility for the present situation is the heart of 
the story of Ghosts. When Mrs Alving makes 
the imaginative leap that tells her that her own 
husband was once an eager boy filled with the 
joy of life and that the moral system turned him 
into what he became and that she herself was its 
instrument, then for the first time, and for only 
a brief moment, she has found her true self. 

I do not myself feel that this line of develop- 
ment is quite as clearly drawn in the present Old 
Vic production as it should be. In any perform- 
ance by Miss Flora ‘Robson you can, of course, 
be sure of certain high qualities. She is, to start 
with, pre-eminently a spiritual actress, to use.an 
unfashionable word, one to whom the tortures of 
the conscience are native ground. She habitually 
conveys them in her acting in general terms, so 
that her Mrs Alving is convincing from the very 
outset. I only feel that the particular terms of this 
conflict are not sufficiently pointed. On the other 
hand there are moments of great and touching 
beauty: the vision of the ghosts from the past in 
the first act, and the climax which is as moving.as 
it could possibly be. Mr Ronald Lewis, the 
Oswald, is excellent here; indeed he manages the 
whole of his small but difficult part admirably. 

More debatable is Mr Michael Hordern’s 
handling of Pastor Manders. This is really now- 
like several of the Ibsen parts, Gregers Werle in 
The Wild Duck or even Rosmer perhaps ~—a vir- 
tual impossibility today. We have moved too far 
from the climate in which such a one was con- 
ceivable. It is the one bit of Ghosts which has 
dated. Mr John Fernald the director, who is a 
practises, Ibsenite with a sure touch, has, wisely 
I think, accepted the fact that Pastor Manders 
inevitably gets false laughs from an audience all: 
the time today. Better to make them intentional 
ones. And Mr Hordern finds his own way of 
doing it with great clevern-.s. I dare say, all the 
same, that thie makes it a great deal more difficult 
for Miss Robson. The two small roles are not 
up to these three. But Mr Neill Hobson has 
found an ingenious solution for the difficulties 
of mounting this kind of play on an apron stage; 
and if the cost is making the scene a little too 
churchy, that can’t be helped. 

T. C. WorsLey 


Jam Too Late 


SpoxesMEN for commercial television and its 
critics have been ‘engaged in argument about the 
times at which serious programmes are broadcast. 
Large claims are made about the number of these 
programmes. Ah, say the critics, but they only 
come on late at night, when most viewers have 
gone to bed. This, in turn, is denied: according to 
the ITA’s latest Annual Report (1957-58, Station- 
ery Office, 3s 6d), ‘the companies . . . increased 
not only their total output of serious programmes 
but also the number of such programmes in the 
hours of peak viewing’. . 

Be that as it may—and the point ought to be 
provable, one way or the other, by a thorough 
analysis of the various regional editions of the 
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TV Times~—the pressure of the advertisers’ 
demand for a maximum audience does tend, on 
the whole, to hold these ‘minority’ programmes 
back till the last hour or so of the night’s viewing. 
There is a constant restless rejigging of schedules; 
and if, by a fluke, some excéptionally intelligent 
programme does turn up on ITV between 7 and 
10 p.m., within a few weeks or months it is almost 
sure to have been relegated to a later hour. 

The point is well illustrated by the case of one 
programme about which ITA chose specially to 
boast in this Report—there called ‘a monthly 
“peak hour” series on the visual arts conducted 
by Sir Kenneth Clark’. Sir Kenneth has resumed 
this series, Is Art Necessary?, and, as the former 
Chairman of ITA, he might be thought to carry 
some weight around Television House. No: his 
name and skill are used to bolster ITV’s side in 
the peak-hour argument, but his programme was 
broadcast last Monday at 10.15 p.m.—the really 
peak hours being reserved for Mr District 
Attorney, Shadow Squad, Keep it in the Family, 
Wagon Train, and Living It Up. 

Sir Robert Fraser is apt, a bit demagogically, to 
accuse of undemocratic lack of faith inthe British 
people those who question the absolute application 
of the principle of giving-the-public-what-it- 
wants. It seems to me, on the contrary, the pro- 
gramme-companies who sometimes underesti- 
mate the viewers’ capacity for enjoying something 
different from Mr District Attorney, etc. For Sir 
Kenneth’s programme on Monday was not only 
excellently done (he has become an assured and 
relaxed TV performer): it was also about a sub- 
ject with topical popular appeal—the enormous 
prices paid recently for modern French pictures. 
This is a subject which mass-circulation news- 
papers, at any rate, have thought worth consider- 
able space; and, since a discussion of it is 
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concerned with money at least as much as with 
art, there was surely a chance’ that the LCMs 
would not have switched off automatically. Sir 
Kenneth spoke of the gullibility of rich men 
vis-d-vis art-dealers and of picture-collecting as a 
means of social climbing for ‘rough, piratical’ 
millionaires‘ in America (rather as racehorse- 
owning is in England). Whether people ought to 
have so much money, he said, was another ques- 
tion which it would not be in good taste to discuss 
on ITV. But he spoke with genuine feeling of the 
quasi-religious excitement of looking at great 
pictures, and emphasised that you don’t have to 
be rich to own works of art, showing us a Rem- 
brant etching that he had bought for £8 and a 
Greek coin that you could ‘get for a few pounds, 
carry in your waistcoat-pocket and feel on your 
way to work — which is more than Mr Mellon can 
do with his Cézanne’. If only there were a 
Viewer as well as a Listener, this talk ought to 
be printed in it. It was interrupted by a crudely 
vulgar, almost blasphemous, commercial — Santa 
Claus with an ecclesiastical-sounding choir 
hymning the praises of Hoover cleaners. 

Again, Dr Bronowski’s New Horizon pro- 
gramme, which was shown at 10.15 on Tuesday, 
might well have been shown at a time when child- 
ren could have watched it with their parents. He 
said how bad, on the whole, the teaching of mathe- 
matics is, and showed, with piles of matches and 
sweets, what fun it can be. 

Dan Farson’s investigations of People in 
Trouble are a more arguable case. They teach 
tolerance and give hope to those in similar 
trouble, and nobody could be bored by them; but 
perhaps 10.45 was the right time for last Tues- 
day’s exceptionally painful edition, about dis- 
figured women, which was saved only by Mr 
Farson’s unfailing tact and unflinching grave 
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friendliness (and by the cheerfulness and pretti- 
ness of a once-disfigured girl). We were shown 
twisted faces in metal scaffolding, and told about 
the sewing-on and subsequent refrigeration of 
fingers. ... 

By contrast with ITV, the BBC puts some of 
its best stuff on too early for most viewers —in the 
women’s programmes. I was astonished recently 
to see that someone had called these ‘an insult 
to women’s intelligence’: his women must insult 
easily. Wednesday Magazine, for instance, has 
recently shown these items: John Berger on 
housewives’ art, Flora Robson discussing poetry 
with Elizabeth Jennings, excltisive film of a tribe 
in Baluchistan, extract from The Cranes are Fly- 
ing, with comment by Dilys Powell. Lady Barnett, 
too, is as competent a consumers” guide through 
the jungle of kitchen machinery as she is para- 
mount in What’s My Line?. 

TOM DRIBERG 


Oh Lord, It’s British 


A sap week, as things are, when there are only 
British films to be seen. Our long hope, Guin- 
ness’s The Horse’s Mouth —though it has already 
collected a prize at Venice and acclaim in New 
York —is delayed here until February: it’s said, to 
qualify for Royal Performance. I hear from Paul 
Rotha that his modest and promising Cat and 
Mouse, though available last March, has not yet 
secured a booking. Meanwhile we have to put up 
with what I suppose is pre-Christmas fare: two 
thrillers and a farce, all antiquated. 

Let’s accept, as the fact that it is, the flight from 
the screen, the fireside mood that prefers Great 
Old Movies on a TV Saturday night to the new 
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37 Toulouse-Lautrec 
lithographs FREE 


To readers of the ‘New Statesman’ 


Nowadays when, perhaps cynically, we expect 
the much-boosted “free offer” to amount to 
little more than a four-page leaflet, it is a 
pleasant shock t0 COME aACTOSS pepe 

one which runs to eighty quarto 
pages, full of superb reproductions 
of lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Beautifully bound in  quarter- 
buckram, titled in real gold, this § 
collector’s edition is free from the ; 
Folio Society. 

The Folio Society, in case you 
have not already encountered it, isa © 
book club which specialises in mag- © 
nificently-produced editions of the | _ 
classics, from Herodotus and The {| 
Decameron to Jane Austen, from { 
Sherlock Holmes and Rupert Brooke § 
to The Canterbury Tales. They also ; Sikes 
publish fascinating eye-witness ~~ 
accounts of historic occasions such as The Trial 
of Charles I, Manucci’s Memoirs of the Mogul 
Court, and Napoleon’s own description of The 
Waterloo Campaign. One of the handsome 
bindings which are so much a feature of the 
Society’s editions is illustrated here—a repro- 





duction of a volume from Marie Antoinette’s 
library, bearing her arms. 

The astonishing thing is that these Folio Society 
editions, finely printed on good 
"4 paper, individually designed, illus- 
trated by distinguished artists, still 
j cost no more than ordinary editions. 
There is no membership fee or other 
charge. _ One need order only four 
4 booksa year out of a varied list of over 
| fifty titles. This is where the free 
4 book comes in: the superb PARIS 
4 ALBUM of  Toulouse-Lautrec 
Lithographs, brilliantly depicting 
}the gilded, gaslit world of fin-de- 
3 siécle Paris, is a Presentation Volume 
4.sent FREE to every member im- 
mediately he enrols. 

For 16-page illustrated prospectus 
giving full details, post the coupon 
below~ to The Membership Secretary, Folio 
Society, 70 Brook Street, London, W.1. 
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thing round the corner. The trouble about the 
new thing, so far as British films are concerned, 
is that it’s years out of date. Here we are still—in 
the best of these three films to be considered — 
running away like mad and trying to imitate 
Hollywood. Wouldn’t you have said that the time 
for that was, say, forty years ago? Not a bit, in 
the mind of the British producer: Floods of Fear 
(Gaumont) is a fake American thriller, which 
makes extensive use of last year’s floods as caught 
by the newsreel cameras. Of course, that is only 
background; ‘story’ must be piled on; there must 
be romance, murder, near-rape, the fight to the 
death, as swirling waters mount higher; and so 
admirable an actor as Cyril Cusack must lend him- 
self to the idiocy of simulating a drama that 
belongs to Hollywood. What appeals about the film 
is, of course, the factual background, the waters 
to the horizon, the punts or rafts, two chickens 
hunched on a log, and wherever the scriptwriter 
adds to this situation and doesn’t merely intrude 
on it. Unfortunately he intrudes far more than 
he adds, bringing into the same besieged house a 
handsome muscular convict wrongly convicted of 
murder, a refined girl waiting for just such, 
another convict of the pawing, whining, and knif- 
ing order, and a gaoler to make up the foursome. 
I won’t bother you with the plot which, though 
stark, is the least impressive part of the affair. 
The waters, well filmed, exert a sway; and would 
do more if the general plight of people, cattle, and 
landscape had been given their due preponder- 
ance. But then there might have been no strong- 
man stuff; and a good thing too! 

The second thriller, The Two-headed Spy 
(Marble Arch Odeon), scampers off into worse 
absurdity; Jack Hawkins as a Nazi General who, 
though a British spy, has attained that eminence 
by thirty years’: service in the German army. 
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He looks and behaves exactly like Jack Hawkins. 
The only reason why he wasn’t found out long 
ago is that all the German general staff are also 
thoroughly British, that Hitler (only glimpsed 
from a wave of the arm from behind a chair-back) 
obviously came from Sutton, and whenever a 
German newspaper is shown to us its main head- 
line, for our understanding, is in English while 
all the surrounding columns are in German. No 
wonder, then, that Hawkins battles through, and 
that he—not Monty—won the war. The first 
object of a thriller is to thrill, which this one does 
only mildly. The duty of a film which dedicates 
itself to those who died in the service of Intelli- 
gence and to a real Colonel Scotland, is to respect 
the facts and rise to the hardness of the theme. 
This The Two-headed Spy doesn’t even attempt 
to do. 


I Only Arsked (Plaza) is the old Army Game 


_from TV, but sprouting from long-ago and rigged 


out with an infantile plot which would have looked 
odd even in the time of Alf’s Button. As a chance 
looker-in on The Army Game, which does pack 
some laughs into its half-hour, I find this obsolete 
offshoot dispiriting. To go back in a series that has 
gone forward, to drag us off to a Sahara of farce 
about harems and potentates, whereas the lure of 
this gang is that they belong to a particular army 
hut at home, seems to me the denial of wit and 
entertainment, I’ve no doubt it will pass with the 
box-offices, and British films will drop yet another 
peg. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


TAYLOR ON WOLFENDEN 


Str,—A. J. P. Taylor’s tigerish geniality of 
approach, which is admirable when it is backed by 
knowledge or imagination, has run away with him 
about the Wolfenden recommendations on prosti- 
tution. He is a man and he lives, I expect, in a street 
free of prostitutes. I am a man and I live in a street 
which is crowded with them. I don’t in the least mind 
this, except on high moral grounds which one can’t 
keep up all the time, like minding about evil itself. 
I don’t even mind too much clearing up the contra- 
ceptives out of the garden. Generally, as he says, the 
tarts are quiet, friendly, well-dressed, and sometimes 
pretty. 

But what he doesn’t seem to have heard about or 
imagined is the point of view of a woman or a young 
girl who lives in a prostitute area. It is not the tarts 
who are such a nuisance that one wants to sweep the 
whole trade off the streets and on to the telephone; 
it is their clients. It is no fun for any woman to be 
pursued by a drunken or importunate lecher who mis- 
takes her for a tart, but for a girl of 14 or so it is 
perfectly terrifying. I have three daughters; at present 
they are too young to be much interested in sex. But 
when the time comes I shall not have the least objec- 
tion to explaining to them that that is a tart, and 
what a tart is. What I do want to avoid is. having 
either to make them dress in gym tunics and pigtails 
in the evening, or else meet them at the tube station, 
in order to avoid their being harassed by the clients 
and filled up with all sorts of phobias about sex in 
general. 

It is not only hypocrites and prudes who back the 
move to clean up the streets and have a call-girl 
system like New York; it is also the men and women 
who are faced with the concrete day-by-day difficulties 
of bringing up a family in a prostitute area. This is 
a sectional interest, I know. But there are five or 
six miles of streets in central London now where the 
tarts work and their clients importune women walk- 
ing alone, among them the Bayswater Road, Notting 
Hill Gate, Holland Park Avenue, Knightsbridge, and 
the Commercial Road, which are residential, not 
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bright-light streets. . Do all the families there have to 
move out? 
WAYLAND YounG 
100 Bayswater Road, W2 


Sir,—I read with astonishment Mr A. J. P. Tay. 
lor’s sentences in his London Diary: ‘I can see no 
case for relaxing the penalties on sex-maniacs. Their 
cure is a matter of indifference to me’. It is difficult 
to imagine a more crudely anti-social sentiment. The 
only sure way of averting the suffering caused by the 
actions of what Mr Taylor calls ‘sex maniacs’ is pre- 
cisely by curing them before they offend. Nor does jt 
seem particularly civilised to declare oneself indifferent 
to the cure of the mentally sick. As well announce 
oneself indifferent to the cure of a tuberculosis sufferer 
who has infected a child or of a bus-driver who, 
during a mental black-out, has run over a woman, 


To judge from Mr Taylor’s efforts for nuclear dis- 
armament he is capable of being moved by humane 
and rational motives. But where certain of his primor- 
dial feelings are concerned, or when (as one suspects 
in this instance) his ignorance is considerable enougt 
he can evidently be both irrational and inhumane. 

DERRICK SINGTON 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club 

Pall Mall, SW1 


THE JUST WAR? 


Sir,—A. J. P. Taylor’s outburst of sentimentality 
about Remembrance Sunday has led him into some 
very strange comments. The Second World War ‘was 
a war of the people’, he writes, and goes on to assert 
that from the moment the war started ‘we have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with’. Yet it was this 
people’s war which involved ‘obliteration bombing’ 
of the German people; it was this people’s war which 
used the atom bomb against the Japanese people, in 
spite of the fact that Mr Taylor’s virtuous hero, 
Churchill, knew that the Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow had indicated, through Stalin, that Japan 
was willing to make terms for capitulation. Mr Taylor 
finds no grounds for reproach in the inhuman and 
insane ‘unconditional surrender’ policy that led to 
the use of the A-bomb. He fails to see that the use 
of the A-bomb has led directly to the manufacture 
and threat of the H-bomb against which he is cam- 
paigning, as I understand, on moral grounds. 

Stockpiling of H-bombs is a matter for reproach 
apparently, while the A-bomb which was actually 
used, is not. Well! Well! 

SYBIL Morrison 

6 Apollo Place, SW10 


BANKS AND UNIONS 


Sir,—It is always a pleasure to be corrected by 
Lord Pakenham, even though his letter distils the 
subtleties of a Hibernian mist. Joint-stock banks are 
the ‘Big Five’ so far as most people in this country 
are concerned. Of these five, Barclays recognise the 
National Union of Bank Employees; the other four 
do not. I am sorry that a Labour peer should, through 
a scholarly zest for accuracy, obscure this simple 
issue 

A. J. P. TayLor 

Magdalen College 

Oxford 


Sir,— There is no ‘trade union shop’ among the 
clearing banks although The National Bank comes 
probably nearest to it. There is no staff association 
in that bank, the National Union of Bank Employees 
has been recognised for years, a very large number 
of the staff are in voluntary membership, and there 
are business-like relations between the bank and the 
union. In Barclays, the biggest bank in the country, 
the union is recognised and there, too, relations 
between the employers and the union are on a reason- 
able basis. 

However, we had the feeling that Mr Taylor really 
meant to draw attention to the general position which 
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js most unsatisfactory. Though this union has now 
over 50,000 bank employees in membership, it is 
denied general recognition and negotiations with all 
clearing banks except the two mentioned above. 
Almost without exception the banks hide behind 
internal staff associations, which are encouraged by 
the employers and in many cases receive direct or 
indirect subsidies from them. 

The situation in the Midland Bank is particularly 
deplorable. Here a staff association was re-created 
with the support of the then chairman only five years 
ago, after the original association had dissolved as a 
self-confessed failure. The new association has an 
appreciably smaller membership than the union 
among the staff of Midland Bank, yet the union has 
so far been unsuccessful in its endeavours to obtain 
recognition. 

The union management relations in the banking 
service as a whole are shocking, and, the more search- 
ing public interest_becomes the better. In that 
respect, the comments of both Mr A. J. P. Taylor and 
Lord Pakenham are most valuable and welcome... 

WALTER N. BERNARD 

The National Union of Bank Employees 

28 Old Queen Street, SW7 


-$FORT IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Sir,—J. P. W. Mallalieu’s article ‘Sport in the 
Modern World’ is a valuable contribution to the 
present struggle which is being waged to make our 
society conscious of the importance of sport. 

Do we really know what we want, however? One 
would welcome suggestions for a programme of 
development concerned with the provision of swim- 
ming pools, athletics stadia, playing fields, and in- 
door fitness centres. Without these basic provisions 
there can be no overall plan for sports development at 
higher levels. Firm proposals are needed; proposals 
which recommend that each community of, say, 
10,000 souls should have its own centre for physical 
activity, that work should start immediately, and 
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that the first stage should be completed within two 
years. 1960 would be a good time on which to focus 
attention, since fhe next Olympic Games will be held 
in that year. 

The great problem is always finance. Limitations 
on expenditure limit ideas; and this is a pity, for 
sport can be an excellent patron of the arts—the 
architectural beauties of the Rome and Helsinki 
stadia are testimonies to this. The stadium in these 
cities, and in numerous others, is the sports centre, 
the headquarters for the sports movement in the 
district. It is not the preserve of greyhounds or motor 
cycles; it is owned and maintained by the community. 
Those large football clubs in Manchester, Wolver- 
hampton and Newcastle, which have recently an- 
nounced their future expansion in the direction of 


‘improved facilities might note the manner in which 


a football club can build a stadium suitable for use 
by a number of different sports 

Apart from the wealth of these large football or- 
ganisations, there is the question of profits on football 
pools. Greece-is the most recent European country 
to make use of such profits for the general good of 
sport—often these foreign ‘coupons’ are based on 
the English football league! How ironical that our 
own pools, with a turnover of something more than 
£80 million (and taxed to the tune of some £20 
million),. are not concerned at all with ploughing 
back -some of their vast profits into some of the 
projects I have outlined. 

The idea of a national sports council is one which 
is finding favour in many sports circles. Such a 
council, suitably empowered and financed, could do 
much to rejuvenate sports development and organisa- 
tion in our own country. No doubt the Wolfenden 
Committee is aware of this and other suggestions. 
Perhaps the author of ‘Sport in the Modern World’ 
can keep things moving at parliamentary level by 
joining with his colleagues, Elaine Burton, Norman 
Dodds, P. B. Lucas, Philip Noel Baker and others 
who, by their questions in the House, and their writ- 
ing and broadcasting, have shown some interest in 
this problem. Local sections of a national sports 
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council could tackle the problem of creating com- 
munity centres for fitness and enable voluntary sports 
organisations to function more efficiently. Sportsmen, 
for their part, can continue to work sensibly for 
urgent improvements in their sports administrations. 
Industry can help by joining with education to 
create joint facilities for factories and schools, and 
the commercial sports enterprises might consider 
how they could play a better part than they now do. 
Ideas are never useless; and, although I write in a 
purely personal capacity, I should be glad to receive 
suggestions from any NEw STATESMAN reader and 
pass them on to relevant authoritative bodies. 

D. W. J. ANTHONY 

Department of Physical Education 
Loughborough College 
Loughborough 


THOUGHT CONTROL AT THE BBC 


Sir,—I wonder why Mr Driberg is so suspicious 
of editorial control. Can this be due to some recent 
experience of your restraining hand? 

Mr Driberg mentioned in his article in your last 
issue that I was expelled from Nazi Germany. My 
objections to ‘thought control’ in any form are just 
as strong now as they were then. 

So are my objections to inaccurate reporting. I 
should be very surprised if anybody in the BBC told 
Mr Driberg that ‘any script relating to current affairs 
must be cleared in advance’ with my office. In any 
case it is completely untrue, as any producer con- 
cerned could have told him. We are journalists 
dealing with news and a very wide range of current 
affairs programmes in sound and television and if I 
(or my chief assistant) read all current affairs scripts 
in advance or even discussed the choice of all those 
to be interviewed and all the panels to interview 
them our affairs would soon cease to be current. 

Mr Driberg objected to what he had heard of one 
of my editorial decisions. He mentioned that his 
information did not come to him from anybody con- 
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cerned with the programme in question—which no 
doubt explains why his version of what occurred is 
far from complete. 

I am afraid that Mr Driberg’s whole picture of life 
in the BBC is flawed by basic inaccuracies which are 
really rather surprising in a journalist of his 
experience. 

H. CaRLETON GREENE 
Director of News and Current Affairs 
Broadcasting House 
London, W1 


[Tom Driberg writes: Despite the disclaimer which 
Mr Greene feels obliged to make, I can assure him 
that all my information on this matter came from 
trustworthy sources, which for obvious reasons I 
shall not name, inside the BBC.—Ed., NS.] 


TRANSPORT IN TROUBLE 


Str,— Mr Davies is right so far as he goes, but he 
does not go anything like far enough. A planned and 
unified policy for transport, in all its aspects, is essen- 
tial, but the planning and unification must go all the 
way. ‘ , 

There exists in this country a railway system, 
representing millions of pounds of capital investment, 
which was, even within my memory, second to none 
in the world; and any transport policy must be based 
on the fact that, by and large, the network of tracks 
still exists, and must continue to exist. There is no 
reason why the national economy should be strained 
by a gigantic scheme of road construction and im- 
provement merely to duplicate a transport system 
that already exists; any policy for transport must 
make the railways its starting point; the whole con- 
ception of transport must be centred on the railways. 
Surely it is only stating the obvious to say that rail- 
ways can carry more traffic, at greater speed, with 
less manpower, with greater safety, and at less cost 
to the national economy than can roads occupying 
the same acreage of land. Where carriage of pas- 
sengers is concerned, comfert and general amenities 
are also superior in the railways’ case. It is only 
necessary go plan all road transport services as 
feeders to the appropriate line of railway for our 
transport problems to be well on the way to solution. 

It is a pity that, in an article so well thought out, 
Mr Davies has subscribed to two common fallacies. 
He says: ‘Many lines that can never pay should 
be closed’; and, later in the same paragraph: ‘Priority 
must be given to those schemes bringing quickest 
results, e.g., dieselisation before electrification’. 
Many a line which does not pay in the commercial 
sense of the word forms a Vital alternative route 
should the usual line be blocked, or its working 
restricted, by accident, weather conditions, or repairs 
to the permanent way; while to close a line, at the 
some time providing ‘alternative facilities’ as Mr 
Davies suggests, represents no overall economy. 
Better provide small extra facilities to feed the line. 
As to dieselisation, this is not, as Mr Davies seems 
to imply, a universal panacea for bad services, lines 
that do not pay, and inadequate track layout. Where 
steam engines are fully capable of working the ser- 
vices required, there is nothing to be gained by with- 
drawing them until the electrification is complete. 

J. R. GREEN 

36 Pooley’s Lane 

Welham Green, Herts. 


NOT-SO-HIDDEN PERSUADERS 


S1r,—It was most interesting to learn from Mr 
Kinloch’s letter that to refuse to advertise in special 
supplements results in no diminuation of goodwill. 
Several firms have stopped sending Christmas cards, 
with the same result; and the blank spaces on hoard- 
ings, flanked by posters advertising posters, suggest 
the discovery that goodwill is sustained when this 
method is discontinued. I do hope that the Incor- 
porated Society of British Advertisers will pursue 
its investigations, for I suspect that many more media 
of publicity could be harmlessly abrogated. I would 
suggest pilot experiments with entertaining, stickers 
on shop-windows, banners and stands outside shops, 
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space in telephone books, menus, programmes and 
public transport vehicles, and bar-furniture. We 
might even get to the point where goodwill cop. 
tinued unabated while we paid an economic price for 
newspapers whose contents were influenced "by 
nothing but editorial policy. 
MARGHANITA Laskr 
Capo di Monte 
Windmill Hill, NW3 ’ 


UNITED STATES OF WEST AFRICA? 


S1r,—At the end of the penultimate paragraph of 
my article last week, it appears that I am suggesting 
that the leaders of French Africa, or most of them, 
wish to form two or more large federated (I should 
have written ‘federal’) states whose relation with 
France would be of something of the same order as 
those of a single dominion with the Commonwealth, 
The word ‘single’, in this context, is misleading, 
The probability is that each of these federated states, 
if they are formed, would have ‘dominion status’, 

The immediate outlook, at the moment, is that 
most of the ‘seven territories of French West Africa 
will delegate powers to a federal executive within 
the next six months. A parallel development in 
French Equatorial Africa, which has four territories, 
seems much less clear. 

Basi DAVIDSON 

7 Woodlands Road, SW13 


THE YERSHOV BROTHERS 


Sir,—As Mrs Bostock implies, Kochetov’s nove, 
The Yershov Brothers, does not deserve close textual 
criticism, and should certainly not be treated as a 
reference book for modern Russian thinking; but as 
she thinks my quotation misleading I should like to 
point out that it is not the ex-collaborator who raises 
the question whether it was the Russians or the 
British and Americans who defeated Hitler, but one 
of the factory workers. I am sure that today’s Rus- 
sians believe with the ex-collaborator Vorobeiny that 
victory was a joint effort. What I find significant in 
this novel is that so many thoroughly sensible and 
widely accepted ideas are put into the mouths of the 
‘negative’ characters. One cannot help feeling that 
it was the author’s intention to discredit these ideas, 

Your Moscow CORRESPONDENT 


F. W. L. ADAMS 


Sir,—I am engaged in research on Francis 
William Lauderdale Adams (died 1893), English 
radical and close acquaintance of Henry Salt and 
Bernard Shaw. Adams is a significant figure in thé 
early history of the Australian labour movement. 

Any material your readers can make available w 
me will be handled carefully and promptly returned. 

S. Murray-SMITH# 

Mount Eliza 

Victoria 
Australia 


TOYS OF TODAY 


S1r,—With the approach of Christmas it is grati- 
fying to note that our toyshops are using sturdy com- 
mon sense in their approach to the problem of obtail- 
ing toys which, while satisfying in themselves, have 
a contemporary, not to say topical, appeal. So I hail 
the appearance of a toy flick-knife, which is made of 
plastic and which flicks out its blade in an impres- 
sively realistic way when a catch is depressed. What 
could be better calculated to appeal to the boy 
of today? I trust that it will not be long before we 
see on the market foam-rubber knuckle-dusters and 
plastic imitations of broken bottles. 

ALEX STEPHENSON 

37 Highfield Road 

South Shields 
Co, Durham 
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— The Rack 


The Rack* is an extraordinary, specialised 
novel about the experiences of a young man 
called Paul Davenant, tubercular patient at a 
sanatorium in the French Alps. One of the 
novel’s dominant characters is a Doctor Bruneau 
who looks like a starved, ginger cat. He is con- 
sidering Paul’s books one day and says — 

_ Same old books—Proust, Stendhal, Dos- 
toevsky. Not precisely what I would call avant 
garde. You’re a century behind, cher monsieur. 
You see yourself in a décor of samovars and 
racing droshkys .... Can’t you grasp that you 
are living in the world of a romantic young boy 
still at the lycée? Develop, grow up cher mon- 
sieur. Make yourself understand that you are 
separated from all these nineteenth-century 
neurotics by two wars and your own nearly 

mortal illness. Do you study politics? Have you 
any knowledge of political institutions? Are you 
preparing yourself for the future? .. 

And so The Rack has nothing in common with 

The Magic Mountain, except the subject. There 

is no esthetic, corrosive wish for death. Mr Ellis 

belongs to the mid-twentieth century because his 
subject is pain and because his hero is the anony- 
mous victim. Individuality is there but-it has 
diminished like the wild ass’s skin to next to 
nothing under the pressure of Heaven knows 
what desire. For extinction? For nullity? Paul 

Davenant is modern man, sustained but annulled 

by a collective of some kind: the state, the army, 

the prisoners’ camp, the party. In his specific 
case, the collective is the hospital — the hospital is 

a counter in inter-hospital politics and economic 

medicine; the commissars are the doctors whose 

careers are often in danger; he himself is an 
orphan, as isolated in his struggle with pain and 
his quest for healing as a character in Kafka. 

Paul is even more a mid-twentieth-century 
figure because his fate is out of his own hands 
and because he conceives his own drama out- 
side of any idea of meaning or belief. He sees 
life stoically, bleakly, egotistically, in scientific 
terms. Sensibility is under-pinned by knowledge. 
At the sanatorium he has a-very touching and 
hopeless love-affair with a fellow patient who is 
as preposterously healed as he preposterously is 
not. His heart is broken in these terms: 


.... You must have your lung and pleura 
out. But before we consider the details there is 
amore immediate problem. The performance of 
an operation of this nature, presupposes the 
possession of one sound lung. Now your latest 
X-ray—forgive my bluntness—reveais your 
formerly sound lung to have relapsed. . . . You 
will appreciate that before anything radical can 
be attempted, the condition of what will be your 
remaining lung must be stabilised. Since you 
are resistant to the relevant antibiotics it will 
be a question of bed-rest, probably a year to 
eighteen months. Or, since there is some 
urgency in the matter it might be advisable to 
consider inducing a second pneumothorax. 


These generalities can count as holidays from 
the detailed, daily process of the consumptive’s 
struggle with a disease which assails him, allows 








him to recover, exposes him to other illnesses 
and then strikes him harder, deceiving him with 
hopes in order to increase the ensuing despair. 

And what is the nature of life? Dr Bruneau 
has the ginger cat’s view of it. He wishes the 
mouse he has caught no harm; indeed, he works 
for his total cure. He has detected in his patient 
a tremendous blind will to resist destruction, the 
worse the prospects become. Blind will is the 
life force. A wise patient, of course, identifies 
himself with his evil. It is quite a good idea for 
the patient to consider the lung punctures, 
drainings of fluid, the collapsing of lungs and 
removal of ribs under local anesthetic, as a 
gamble or sport; alternatively to regard himself 
as an experiment of the gods. The fittest survive, 
but one must not be deluded into the belief that 
the fittest are the best. The body is the battle- 
field of the bacilli. Under them one is pinned 
down while the Lilliputians conduct their war: 


*, . . Reflect on the battle for supremacy going 
on night and day in your chest—ravenous 
hordes of rudimentary organisms gnawing their 
way to survival! The outcome could change the 
whole trend of evolution! We compliment our- 
selves that we are the end-product of evolutive 
life—look at the fate of the double-brained 
Diplodocus who lorded it over the earth for ten 
thousand times the length of historical time! 
For all we know the future of the world will be 
bacterial and I, in bringing my science to your 
aid, am retrogressive and anachronistic’. [Dr 
Bruneau] laughed in uninhibited delight at his 
capacity for intellectual paradox. 


For Dr Bruneau is not a Peacockian, Huxleyian 
argument; he is a red-haired, long-necked, ugly 
man stuck up in the hard, brilliant, boring air 
of the Alps. 

Mr Ellis’s book is a-novel, documentary to 
some exterit, for its clinical detail is unremitting; 
but it has not the impersonal, journalistic bland- 
ness of documentary. On the other hand, it is a 
distorted novel, being the monologue, as it were, 
of one person’s drama only. A true invalid, Paul 
is a conqueror draining the lives of others, insist- 
ing on the primacy of his own pain. But each 
stab of the needle, each buzz of the X-ray, each 
panic in the bedroom, is experienced by a 
creature, not by an imaginary camera. Mr Ellis 
has taken a repelling subject and has faced every 
aspect of it, taking us into the sufferer’s fanatical 
mind, the ever-dwindling consciousness, the 
ever-hardening self-centred core to the seat of 
endurance and courage. We ourselves are 
hardened and excited, not only by the suspense 
of the issue, but by his continuous appetite for 
the battle. The Rack is the least optimistic and 
the least morbid of books. Without masochism, 
it is stoical; and this quality gives a freshening 
shock of pleasure for, looking up from the book 
to the doped life of our modern world which is 
stupefied by its tranquillisers, we recognise that 
—despite the drugs— the power of survival in 
people is private. 

Mr Ellis’s temper as a writer is true. Allowing 
for the self-centred harshness and for the foible 
of using far too much French, he is an excellent 
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poztrait sketcher. The gossiping, rumour-mon- 
gering-patients are noted. They are the ‘rotten 
fruit’; many have been infected in the concentra- 
tion camps. The doctors are well caught, in their 
tigezish health and in their professional intrigues. 
(There are deaths which must not be permitted 
at the wrong time, from the sanatorium’s point 
of view; mistimed suicides dangerous to careers.) 
The early stages of the novel are concerned with 
hysterical rebellions against the bad food and the 
miszzly cynic who is head of the institution. He is 
a master equipped with the whip of well-being, 
who easily fobs off the patients even when they 
assault him physically The food question is merely 
one element in a global strategy far outside the 
patients’ grasp. The Pentagon and the Kremlin 
are simply sanatoria operating in other. fields. 
Gradually certain characters take root. There is 
the sad, clever young Pole with whom Paul shares 
a room, who has spent his young life in sanatoria 
and glides silently to his death. There are thé 
eccentrics who turn the terrible Christmas 
parties into horseplay. There is the fine and 
original comic creation of Desmond Beale, .a 
drunken rebel from Cambridge and the RAF 
who comes out to visit Paul and whose plastered 
and endlessly resourceful energy, total unrepen- 
tance, and power of laughing, criminal inspira- 
tion, are the primitive Life Force in person. He 
gives away his money. He recoups by stealing a 
wallet from another drunk, kindly handing back 
some of the booty-— this is an excellent comic 
scene —he has notions for confidence tricks on 
tourists; and when he is at last deported from 
France he treats the episode as a cheerful chance 
te recoil for the next untamed leap. His appear- 
ances alinost kill Paul whose nerves are feeble, 
yet they inject vitality at the same time. Beale 
has got society by the short hairs. Another char- 
acter is the French collaborator and womaniser 
Delmuth, a sadistic talker with the hands of a 
grocer, who boasts that he and his wife have 
worked for the Gestapo, and who pulls up the 
skirts of the nurses. He sets up as Paul’s officious 
torturer, plaguing, taunting, sadistically confid- 
ing; he is the genial Nazi beast in person. But 
the sanatorium is the home of illusion. Delmuth 
commits suicide. It is revealed that he was never 
a collaborator, never worked for the Gestapo, 
was sexually impotent; the watch he boasted of 
stealing from a tortured Jewess was not so stolen. 
He had borrowed it from his wife, a poor, ugly 
woman who once worked in a remand home for 
girls. 

‘And this man’, Paul’ reflected once, ‘is my 
only friend in France’. Yet there is a point of 
normality in the book: a Belgian girl, Michéle. 
Paul’s love-affair with this 17-year-old child is 
managed with remarkable truthfulness by Mr 
Ellis; here the book might have gone wrong and 
it does not. Their idyll is-simple and unidealised. 
That she is more attached in love than he, and 
yet he the more desperate, is well-observed. The 
affair lives in its unpropitious surroundings: its 
inopportune separations, its sudden strokes of 
luck and its end, in which the matter is taken 
out of the lovers’ own hands, are faithful to life 
and are not a novelist’s over-purposive, over- 
projected day-dream. Throughout the book 
fidelity is Mr Ellis’s virtue.. The very opening 
chapter, which is a simple description of the 
steaming train ride into the high Alps at night, 
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which notes the carriage light moving over the 
snow, the mixed luggage, the panic or the roar- 
ing heartiness of the travellers, had shown that 
Mr Ellis was a descriptive writer who absorbed 
everything and affected nothing. His talk in the 
canteen, in the cubicles and the doctors’ rooms, 
has the same closeness to nature; and although 
the changing moods, now hopeful, now despair- 
ing, of a patient whose disease notoriously ex- 
poses him to extremes of feeling and then 
deposits him for hours in bitterness and lethargy, 
might be thought tedious, Mr Ellis skilfully 
variegates them so that every detail becomes 
eventful. He has known how to fasten his grip 
on the reader and to compel, without resort to 
theatrical themes. 

One realises, after a time, how well the Alpine 
seasons have been insinuated by a few lines here 
and there; how well the town of sanatoria, with 
its false air of a fairground, has been worked in. 
The secret is that the scene has never been set; 
it is always picked out while the narrator is doing 
something of his own: an object lesson in the 
descriptive art. It is, for example, long after 
his arrival, that Paul takes his first walk and 
notices the place and in noticing its sights and 
sounds, marks for us and himself a stage of his 
journey in life. The sound of a train has to be 
learned again: ‘a curious, disconcerting, utterly 
destructive sound — how was it that he had for- 
gotten it? He stopped, closed his eyes, attempted 
to break down the concert of sound into its com- 
ponent parts: the noise of the diesel, the groan- 
ing of the couplings between the coaches, the 
click of the ratchets biting into the slotted tracks’. 
The eye for detail does not rest — how snow shal- 
lows the steps in the gardens; how (like the 
besieged) the invalids watch the thaw in the 
valley while, at their height, they are still 
clamped in by frost; how the cloud fields change; 
how the mists come suddenly round the ankles; 
how monstrous is the glazing Alpine sunrise as it 
destroys the shadows: 

And Paul, who asked for no more than the 
shadow, buried his head beneath his pillows to 
avoid the sight of the heartless illumination of 
the world. And he felt, like a blow upon his 
back, the utter indifference of nature for 
man. . 


The passage holds something back, or shows, 
rather, that the book is enclosed in a greater 
mystery than the mystery of the battlefield : 


His sickness was of life, and he knew within 
him that that sickness had preceded the sickness 
of his body, rendering propitious the terrain of 
his lungs for the hosts of tubercles on which 
they now pastured. 


He had, in some inexplicable moment, rejected 
life. We leave him, as we leave the unfinished 
Castle of Kafka, to face yet another attack, 
another throw in the game, another experiment 
of the gods. Perhaps it is the final battle of pride: 
to fight where there is — in his case — nothing to 
fight for except a life he does not want. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 





New, revised editions have appeared of Harold 
Acton’s The Last Medici which first came out in 
1932 (Methuen, 32s.); and of H. Harvey Wood's 
edition of the Poems and Fables of Robert 
Henryson (Oliver & Boyd, 21s.). 
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Proposals for a Poetic 
Revolution 


I can praise no one but the simply wise and good, 
whose words like savage conches haunt and ring 
in an echoing demonic solitude 

of the suffering and dead. 


They fear no horrors worse than what has been, 
but purge the images of their age and passion 
as if into ridges of a pure and vague green 
receding into rain. 


And I can praise no mythical creatures, 
breast-heavy Pomona or running Faunus, 

no innocent monsters with half-human features: 
only reason and nature. 


But if when God envisioned Adam 
some moonlight man with a weeping iron scythe 
cut down those dreams of corn and of reason, 
I praise this swathe and grain. 
PETER Levi SJ 


Little Men 


‘Little men, at work, reconcile me to the great’: 
ALFIERI 
Dogs barking. Men with guns. 
The foul canal, brown-swollen by the rains, 
Is lined with trigger-happy mothers’ sons. 
And not one simple man to clear the stinking 
drains. 


Above my window cockney-sparrows build ... 

Hard to doubt the gay congruities, 

Hard to live without complacencies. 

Things are just as bad as we were told. 

These busy squatters seem accomplices — 

Straw from a beak blurs the page as I write. 

Out in the street this morning there was a fight. 

One of the men fell jerking in a fit. 

I took my watching white-face on my well-shod 
feet 

Down to my garden gate. 

One barefoot watcher looked at me and spat. 


Well, build from spittle and sparrow-straw 
bricks for a song! . 

Why, when it is impossible to Belong, 

Do all of us long for that more than anything? 

Perhaps to write and rhyme a sense of loss 

Makes one isolation briefly less. 

Steel-helmets make that seem ridiculous. 


Not for us a quasi-romantic State of War 

We hardly notice now we live with fear. 

If little lights were little one by one 

Could any of Europe’s bonfires have lasted for 
long? 

But who has words to say all that again? 


Meanwhile the dogs are barking. Sentries yawn. 

Someone, somewhere, switches the street-lights 
on. 

Domestic sparrows end where they began. 

We must leave tomorrow to the morning. 

Perhaps tomorrow we shall wake up grown. 

For if some bayonet or bomb cuts short the 


growing, 
We know that nobody’s better off, and that’s 
worth knowing. 
Djakarta, 1957. P. J. KAVANAGH 
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Songs of Oh! Dear, Oh! 
Dear 


The Opium War Through Chinese Eyes, By 
ARTHUR WALEY. Allen & Unwin, 21s. 


The war of 1839-42 against the Chinese wa; 
one of the most successful and discreditable of 
those Little Wars by which our Victorian ancestoy 
expanded their trade and extended their ‘Empire, 
and which they justified to their consciences x 
a means of bringing the blessings of Christianity 
to the benighted heathen. In the case of China 
opium ranked higher than the Gospel on the lig 
of Christian imports. We needed their tea and 
silk, and they needed nothing at all from us in 
exchange; so we coaxed the Southern Chines 
into the habit of smoking opium, and then: pro- 
ceeded to satisfy their addiction from the poppy 
fields of India at considerable profit. The trade 
was illegal, but drug addicts are not in a condi- 
tion to respect. legal regulations. When the Chin. 
ese Emperor found his subjects becoming. to 
demoralised and sent an incorruptible non. 
smoking Commissioner to Canton to stamp out 
the noxious traffic, we retaliated by sending 
the Navy and an expeditionary force from India 
to blow the Chinese to blazes and teach them 
Christian manners. As a perquisite we annexed 
Hong Kong, exacted an indemnity, and estab- 
lished extra-territorial rights for ourselves in five 
Chinese ports; and, of course, we continued with 
the opium trade. 

Several Englishmen who took part in this un- 
equal struggle wrote about their experiences long 
ago, but this splendid book provides the first 
view of the same events, from the opposite side. 
Mr Waley has selected from the Corpus of 
Material about the Opium War (published in 
1955 in Shanghai) a number of eye-witness ac- 
counts of hostilities and translated them witha 
commentary in his inimitable prose. It is pathetic- 
ally obvious that even the most highly educated 
Chinese in 1839 had no notion of Western se 
called civilisation: they regarded Europeans like 
men from Mars and could only guess at their 
psychology and mode of life. Commissioner Li, 
whose diary Mr Waley prints, thought he could 
bring the English to heel by putting an embargo 
on all foreign shipping at Canton. He reasoned 
that the main exports from China were tea, sik 
and rhubarb, and that if these were resolutely 
denied to his enemies they would inevitably 
perish from constipation. Another  ingenidus 
method invented for winning the war was for 
patriotic fishermen to swim under the English 
ships and bore holes in their bottoms; but th 
scheme foundered on the Chinese delight in 
poetical exaggeration. Their champion divers 
proved unable to substantiate the claim to & 
able to stay under water two or three hours with- 
out breathing. Another poetical failing proved 
even more of a handicap. Whenever Chinese wert 
in action a victory had traditionally to be reported 
to higher authority; and as the report mounted 
the ladder of officialdom, so did the victory. Itis 
not surprising to learn that after a succession of 
Chinese defeats the Emperor in Peking was matk 
ing despatches: ‘For me only the one 
“annihilation” exists!’ ; 

Songs of Oh! Dear Oh! Dear, an account of his 
own part in the campaign composed by a patti 
otic volunteer, apart from the simple eloquenc 
of the style (and that perhaps is Mr Waley’) 
resembles most soldiers’ tales, in that what tht 
author sees for himself is petty, confused and 
ineffectual, but exactly what war feels like fo 
the individual, while what happens round 
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BEST SELLERS &3e3e3e3 
| (I). 





IRIS MURDOCH BOOK _ — 


ELIZABETH BOWEN ‘The Beil is a masterpiece of direct narrative . . . To say it is more remarkable 
than its predecessors would be ambiguous; everything she has written has been remarkable—stamped by the 
unmistakable authority of mind and vision. I would assert, rather, that The Bell is of a stature not reached 
till now’ 

RICHARD MAYNE ‘Finally establishes Miss Iris Murdoch in the forefront of living English novelists 
. . . retains all the early surprise and vitality, but at the same time blends its very delicate and multiple 
symbolism with a convincing and coherent narrative . . . this tough, tender, and courageous book’ 


JOHN BETJEMAN ‘Here is someone who really knows how to write, who can tell a story, who can 
delineate character, who can catch at atmosphere with deadly accuracy . . . a splendid novel’ 


THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. ‘The Bell places her without doubt in the front rank of British novelists 
working today . . .a new world created for our delight . . . intelligence which sparkles on every page’ /5s net 


VAN DER POST 
The Lost World of the Kalahari 


Book Society Recommendation 
GEOFFREY GORER ‘Rich, beautiful prose ...a triumph of exploration . .. two stupendously impressive 
set-pieces ... few writers have evoked so vividly a completely strange world’ 


DANIEL GEORGE ‘He is wonderful at describing the strange country through which the expedition 
passed, and in communicating his almost mystical feeling for Africa and the Africans. This is not merely a 
travel book; it is an exploration of the dark recesses of the human heart’ 


J. B. PRIESTLEY ‘He is even better in print than he was on TV ... . This is the man to go to Africa, 
with, and this is a good book’ 


CYRIL CONNOLLY ‘Everything Colonel van der Post has to say about them (the Bushmen) is fascinating 
and brings out what is most poetical in him... one would like to read more and more about the Bushmen, 
to hear every detail of their beliefs, their remedies, their poisons, their diet, magic, habits, views of life’ 


RICHARD FINDLATER ‘One of the most astonishing travel stories I have read ...a wonderful book 
surging with the life of Africa’ 18s net 


SANSOM ~ The Cautious Heart 


Bock Society Recommendation 


EDWIN MUIR ‘One of Mr. Sansom’s best novels. The old sources of delight are there; the enjoyment 
of the appearance, sound, smell, taste of things, and the flavour of words. The walk with Marie .. . brings 
out all the resources of Mr. Sansom’s sensuous imagination’ 


KENNETH YOUNG ‘A wittily accurate breviary of modern love . . . obsessively readable’ 

PAMELA FRANKAU ‘AIl the qualities I ask of a novelist... lucid, fast-moving ... exceptionally vivid’ 
WALTER ALLEN ‘A tender, ironical, adult novel . . . Sansom is the poet of London’ 

THE TIMES ‘Few writers today have anything comparable to Mr. Sansom’s sensitive gift for description’ 
YORKSHIRE POST ‘Superb pictorial quality . . . exquisite, excitingly intelligent’ 13s 6d net 


CHATTO & WINDUS * THE HOGARTH PRESS 
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corner by rumour is utterly fabulous and tre- has been made impossible. Taken as an experi. | self to the 
mendous. Mr Waley himself sits above the battle, ment, it is thought-provoking. But one does mis, | —baptisini 





Coming November 28 holding the scales between the belligerents with the rattle, the shine, the dig, the typical sagjc | schools, | 
enviable impartiality, but no one who reads his pity, and the pity that is without reservation g | (blown UP 

THE judicious comments will feel any compulsion to all. One misses, in fact, Angus Wilson. outward si 

revise the opinion that this was a war that the PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSon the frame' 

HAPPY WARRIOR wrong side won. point he n 
RALPH PARTRIDGE js not alt 

e the harsh 

Chilembwe pean esta 

War, inve 

Three-Legged Race Independent African. By GEorGE SHEppERsoy | ‘°S* 4PP 

and THomas Price. Nelson. 50s. In os a 

The Middle Age of Mrs Eliot. By ANGus On 24 January 1915 the Reverend John : na od 


Witson. ‘Secker & Warburg. 18s. Chilembwe, pastor of Providence Industrial | the space 


Most reviewers, at some time or another, must Mission, held ‘what would have been his normal } every one 
meet with the phenomenon of finding a writer Sunday service’—but for the head of William This is 
whom they admire and respect doing something Jervis Livingstone, manager of the Bruce Estates, | about a re 
so odd that it is hard for snap critical judgment Magomero, ‘stuck up on a pole in church, and | But, as th 
to decide whether this is accidental or planned. the sermon which he preached to his congrega- | the Rising 
The pace of Mr Wilson’s new novel is so slow tion of conspirators on its significance’. This } tiveness, | 
that I am inclined to think, basing the idea on an might be the opening sentence of an African § to its sim 
internal reference to the pace of Samuel Richard- horror story. It is, in fact, the point of departure § revolt led 
son and an awareness of the author’s interest in for the most careful historical study of an African geoisie, i 
techniques, that it is deliberate, and that to enjoy rebellion that anyone has yet undertaken. What § which so 
the book at all it is necessary to readjust the the authors have set out to do is to explain the & set up an 
speed of mind and of eye, as one must readjust Nyasaland Rising of 1915, linked with the per- § land, sup] 
both to enjoy a film from Russia. It is by no sonality of its leader, John Chilembwe. hostile Eu 
means a slack pace: it has the taut and dis- This inquiry compels them to follow a number § European 
ciplined tempo of a regimental slow march, which of exciting, and often obscure, trails. There is § the Risin 
makes it look to me like an attempt by Mr Joseph Booth, one of those perhaps ten righteous § African h 





A picture strip history of SIR Wilson to curb the conditioned hurry of the Englishmen for whose sake (Africans are some- § the diffict 
WINSTON CHURCHILL reader and make him keep the author’s time times prepared to concede) our Sodom might § history. T 
with 48 pages of colour and 16 instead of his own. after all be spared. Booth was a late nineteenth- § capable « 
of photographs. This is the story of, a bright, attractive, century radical, passionate and speculative; con- § prose, wé 

6/- business-like, committee-sitting woman in her verted to Christianity by reading Tom Paine, § poraries, ; 


early forties, happily married despite childless- impelled towards Africa by the challenge of a § times the! 
HULTON PRESS 161 FLEET STREET ness, yet somehow conscious that, while retaining Melbourne atheist, with whom he used to debate J been dra 
her husband’s love, she has both failed and bored the Christian revelation publicly on Sunday § have not 
him. While on a trip to the Far East and nights; founder of the Zambesi Industrial § relatives < 
Australia, he gets killed in a shooting affray, no Mission—based on the idea of little self-sup- § crucial q 

business of his, during a stop at an airport. The porting African groups, ‘missionary soviets’, and § guess. TI 
EDWARD IAN rest of the novel concerns Mrs Eliot’s attempts sharply critical of the predominantly Scottish § is itself a 
to decide whether she shall live out the rest of establishment— that Chi 
P ROMENADE her days in retreat from life, or in plunging back . elegantly robed men, at some hundreds regretted 
into it. The story is shaped by her various of pounds yearly cost, preaching a gospel of self- But if th 
sojourns and alliances with people eager to help _— denial to men and women slaves, with only a very § 2d why 
her,. but singularly bad at it: with tatty scrap of goatskin round their loins, compelled to § planation 
‘Bohemian’ Poll, who recommends life in a work hard from daylight to dark six, but more § the thoro 
Twentyish aura of gin and debt, slap and tickle; often seven, days in a week for calico. ... Temains | 
with Lady Pirie, a kindly, gruff interferer 3; with Booth’s restless search for a satisfying theology 
the embittered Jill, who resents kindly interfer- jed him from the British Baptists, via the 
ence on Mrs Eliot’s part so much that she throws American Seventh-Day Baptists, the Seventh- 
her out; and with her brother David, who grows Day Adventists, the Churches of Christ, to the 
flowers in the country and is grieving for his Watch Tower movement, and back again. Since, 
dead friend Gordon who, when he knew he was jn all these phases, he consistently preached a — 
going to die, immediately killed his cats, his dogs |evelling, pacifist, anti-colonial social gospel, Ludwig 
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and his parrots on the ground that they would advocating African self-government both in Mat 
find life to be insupportable without him. (Ach, Church and State, not surprisingly he left be- Wittger 
nasty ! ) hind him eddies of African nonconformity, small J he was al 
As usual in Mr Wilson’s work, there are some clusters of radicals and: heretics. his age. 
admirable female portraits of the sad, the gro- John Chilembwe was influenced by Booth become | 


tesque, the spiteful, the lost; and some social during his early Baptist period. He came to solid fac 
observation which makes one blink, not because Booth first as a ‘cook-boy’, became his chief fictions. 7 
it is surprising per se, but because one has missionary assistant, and accompanied him to § M*moir 
fancied oneself the only observer. Indeed, one the USA. At this point the authors make al Cornell 
of the best sections of the book deals with Mrs interesting incursion into the history of the inde- sketch by 
Eliot’s discovery of the new and insurmountable pendent American Negro Churches with which § “YY of H 
barriers thrown up by the very young against both Booth and Chilembwe became involved § “*im’s fi 
the Rest—‘Her generation had treatéd people as_ But the two of them travelled by different paths: J ‘comple 
individuals, not bothering about age; these young jt was the logic of Booth’s teaching, in his rele  S™stein’s 
people were returning to a seclusion as narrow tions with all his African disciples, that soonet § “1 an : 
as the “secret lives” of youth in Victorian times’. or later he should abolish himself. Chilembwe told. 








But the sum of this novel is not nearly so good established his own independent links with the From 

Illustrated 30s. as its parts, and I have to say that a good few Negro National Baptist Convention; spent two merges 
of these parts are not top-Wilson, as it were. years as a student in the Virginia Theological the legen 
Fdy ard Hu lton One has to go slowly. Hobbled with the author College; returned to Nyasaland as a fully fledged — hi 
in a sort of three-legged race, one covers the Baptist pastor in 1900; and seems for the nest §-—'¢ cms 











ground all right, hardly regretting that skipping dozen years to have been content to devote him- | Tolstoya: 
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self to the development of his C’iradzulu Mission 
—baptising converts, training helpers, opening 
schools, building a substantial brick church 
(blown up after the Risifg), and achieving the 
outward signs of respectability and success within 
the framework of European domination. At what 

int he moved over from quictism to militancy 
js not altogether clear. Famine, tax increases, 
the harsh treatment of Africans settled on Euro- 
pean estates, the outbreak of the first World 
War, involving the use of Nyasaland troops— 
these appear to have been contributory causes. 
In the last months before the Rising, Chilembwe 
is said to have frequently quoted in his preach- 
ing the text from the Acts—‘Remember, that by 
the space of three years I ceased not to warn 
every one day and night with tears’. e 

This is a very large and learned book to write 
about a relatively small and unsuccessful rebellion. 
But, as the authors point out, the significance of 
the Rising lay not in its scale, nor its military effec- 
tiveness, but in its character and ideas. Reduced 
to its simplest terms, it seems to have been a 
revolt led by a section of the new petty-bour- 
geoisie, inspired by Christian radical beliefs, 
which sought, in however confused a way, to 
set up an independent African State in Nyasa- 
land, supported by an African National Church: 
hostile Europeans were to be eliminated, friendly 
Europeans retained as technical advisers. As such, 
the Rising has an intelligible place in modern 
African history. This study also reveals some of 
the difficulties involved in the writing of African 
history. The main actors, though literate, indeed 
capable of expressing themselves in vigorous 
prose, were not—like their European contem- 
poraries, Lugard or Johnston—prolific writers; at 
times they acted in secret; a veil has consciously 
been drawn over their activities; their records 
have not been preserved with loving care by 
relatives and archivists. Hence, in regard to many 
crucial questions, the authors are obliged to 
guess, The decapitation of William Livingstone 
is itself an obscure episode: the authors suggest 
that Chilembwe, like Cromwell, may have 
regretted ‘the Bleeding Head, where they begun’. 
But, if the historian’s purpose is to explain how 
and why men act, in Chilembwe’s case the ex- 
planation is incomplete: his portrait, even after 
the thorough, patient cleaning it has undergone, 
remains only partially defined. 

THOMAS HODGKIN 


Wittgenstein 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: A Memoir. By NORMAN 
Matcoutm. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


Wittgenstein was not only a great philosopher; 
he was also one of the most remarkable men of 
his age. His personality and way of life have 
become legendary among philosophers, and some 
solid facts have been needed to displace the 
fictions. This book is a beginning. It consists of a 
memoir by Professor Norman Malcolm, of 
Cornell University, and a short biographical 
sketch by Professor von Wright of the Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors. Both authors were Wittgen- 
stein’s friends. The story that they tell is 
incomplete, since they know very little of Witt- 
genstein’s youth and upbringing in Vienna. But 
It a an absorbing story, honestly and carefully 
told. 

From Professor Malcolm’s reminiscences it 
emerges that the truth is after all very close to 
the legend. That at different times Wittgenstein 
should have contemplated entering a monastery 


.and emigrating to the Soviet Union; that as a 


Tolstoyan ascetic he gave away his fortune; that 
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he disliked English ways of life and that he had 
an uneasy gift for English slang; that he feared 
and hated publicity and was acutely sensitive 
about his own reputation; that he was deeply 
impressed by Schopenhauer and _ distrusted 
Freud — these are facts that fit into the legend of 
a philosopher who had nothing of the tem- 
perament and attitudes of a logical positivist. 
Professor Malcolm’s account of his friend is mov- 
ing, illuminating, and sometimes rather comical: 
moving, because of the tremendous concentration 
of purpose revealed; illuminating, because of the 
deep divisions of mind and inner uncertainties; 
and sometimes comical, because the occasions for 
philosophical solemnity are sometimes so inap- 
propriate. Anyone interested in the history of 
thought will, I think, be fascinated by this little 
book and will now wish to learn more of the life, 
and particularly the early life, of this great man. 
STUART HAMPSHIRE 


A Question of Value 


Modern Verse in English, 1900-50, Edited by 
Davip Cecit and ALLEN TATE. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 25s. 


The introductory essays do not raise one’s 
hopes for this British and American anthology. 
To begin with, they seem aimed at different 
audiences. Professor Tate’s is dryly arguable 
but likely to be useful chiefly to readers who 
already have a fair knowledge of both modern 
poetry and modern critical opinion. Lord David 
Cecil seems to address himself to the elusive ‘in- 
terested layman’, His general assertion, clearly 
derived from some good recent studies, is that we 
are still in ‘the romantic situation’, This view 


Our Nuclear 


Future 
E. TELLER & A. LATTER 


A highly controversial account of nuclear weapons 

and the nature of radiation by two of America’s 

leading exponents of the nuclear deterrent. - 
8. 


Aspects of 


Translation 
(Ed.) A. H. SMITH 


This is the second volume of the series Studies in 
Communication and includes, among others, con- 
tributions on “ Translation”; ‘“ The Problem of 
Style in Translation from the French”; and 
“* Conference Interpreting.” m 
5. 


Puritanism and 


Revolution 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


These studies in the interpretation of the English 
Revolution of the 17th century by the Fellow and 
Tutor in Modern History at Balliol are a major 
contribution to historical thought and argument. 
Monday 42s. 
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informs the desire of both editors to represent 
the wide variety of poetic practice during the last 
fifty years, rather than to illustrate reactions to- 
wards or against the ‘revolution’ initiated by 
Pound and Eliot. 

But Lord David Cecil falls into the most ob- 
vious error tempting the introducer of anthologies, 
that of straining to make summary individual 
assessments. It is better not to attempt to assess 
Edward Thomas briefly than to circulate this mis- 
leading simplification: [he] was a townsman who 
left the town to carry on a lifelong love-affair with 
the English countryside’. Sometimes the effect is 
even more alarming. I enjoy Mr Betjeman’s 
poems; but if I thought it were true that ‘no 
living poet has evoked the appearance and the 
spirit [my italic] of the modern English scene 
more accurately’, I would begin emigration proce- 
dures for the family tomorrow. 


The anthology itself is more helpful than these 
essays suggest. Any one ef us would quarrel, 
sometimes heartily, with individual decisions — 
about the omission of some poets. or the inclusion 
of others, about the amount of space given to some 
or the poems chosen to represent them. And 
poetry in the Fifties, in Britain at least, has suffi- 
ciently shown its character for a new anthologist 
to be able and expected to include at least two or 
three recent poets. Still, the choice of poets is 
reasonably wide and there are fairly substantial 
and representative selections from most. The 
arrangement of poets in a single chronological 
sequence properly encourages us to think of them, 
not as in the same tradition, but as sharing some 
roots and as mutually interacting, especially since 
1910. 

But this book costs twenty-five shillings, which 
is a lot to the interested layman or the student. 
The publishers claim that it is the only anthology 
of its kind for the period, so perhaps we should 
be willing to pay up. Yet we are not really as 
unprovided as the publishers imply. Oscar Wil- 
liams’s Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, English 
and American (Routledge, 1947) includes (at haif 
a guinea) some poems almost as recent as this 
anthology. The new collection is more solidly 
helpful and clear; Williams is much more idio- 
syncratic in every respect. He is also more alertly, 
and sometimes irritatingly, varied. More, we can 
buy books from America today, often at prices 
not much above those now ruling for British 
books. Untermeyer’s 1955 edition of Modern 
American and Modern British Poetry (Harcourt, 
Brace), for instance, does not print .poems more 
recent than those in Cecil and Tate but, by print- 
ing about half the number of authors in the same 
number of pages, gives much fuller selections 
from each. For really recent poetry we can rein- 
force this with a Meridian paperback, The New 
Poets of England and America (1957). 

Or we can buy an anthology of American verse 
from a British publisher. There are two obvious 
choices: Matthiessen’s large Oxford Book of 
American Verse (1950) or Auden’s Faber Book of 
Modern American Verse (1956). Matthiessen gives 
quite long selections but covers American poetry 
from the beginning and, though his book is an 
excellent basic possession, it is not by now very 
up to date. Auden includes a great many modern 
poets but gives little room to each; as always, his 
choice is professional, catholic and personal. 
Either of these would not cost much more than 
the book under review and, since many of us 
already have a good modern British anthology, 
we would gain for American poems space other- 
wise spent in repeating British. 

Even if we do not own a modern British an- 
thology we need hardly put out so much money. 
For less than a third of the price of the new an- 
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thology we can, in fact, gain a very good idea of 
the field by buying two Penguins, Kenner, 
Allott’s Contemporary Verse (1950) and Geoffrey 
Moore’s Modern American Verse. The latter wa; 
published four years ago but, since it was not 
held to an arbitrary terminal date, included ( 
think successfully) some later poets. 


In short, many of us may justifiably be deterreg 
at this price for this value. Inside the book Eyre 
and Spottiswoode mention a ‘school’ edit 
which was presumably to be cheaper. I understang 
this edition has now been indefinitely postponed, 
I hope the publishers will think again. A half. 
guinea paperback edition, say, would more accyr. 
ately represent this anthology’s place in the field 
and would be of particular service to new readers, 


RICHARD Hoccaer 


Love and Cancer 


Revolution in Medicine. By Brian _INGLI. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


There is a characteristic sequence of reactions 
to a new idea: (1) it isn’t true, (2) it isn’t impor- 
tant, (3) we knew it long ago. Mr Inglis’s book 
provokes all three. He describes the ‘revolution’ 
in medicine which would result from a general 
recognition by patients and doctors of the emo- 
tional origin of most diseases. He points out that 
even such an apparently casual event as an acci- 
dent may be determined by psychological factors, 
the victim may be ‘accident-prone’. He main- 
tains that diseases which are at present thought to 
be mainly physical in origin are primarily the 
result of emotional stress and cites, among others, 
tuberculosis, diabetes and cancer. He calls this 
the stress theory of disease. 


Mr Inglis’s interest began when he read of the 
changes in. the body which occur with emotion, 
particularly the observations by two American 
doctors on the lining of the stomach of a young 
man who had an artificial opening through which 
they could see that when he was frightened his 
stomach lining blanched. From this secure base 
in physiology Mr Inglis travels far out on to the 
remote plateau of speculative psychosomatics. On 
this hazardous journey he travels light, leaving 
critical faculty behind; he is drawn along by 
plausibility rather than by evidence, and helped 
by a following wind of hearty prejudice against 
the medical profession. Those not used to 
medical-arctic travel may not notice how weak is 
his dog-team of facts nor how many crevasses of 
fallacies he crosses. 


Mr Inglis thinks that doctors regard their 
patients merely as ‘cases’, not as people in trouble, 
and this may sometimes be true. But it is one 
thing to quote cases of bad doctoring, another to 
say that the profession as a whole is at fault. This 
implies that the mistakes are general and are not 
recognised to be mistakes. Mr Inglis seems to 
think that doctors are ashamed to make a diag- 
nosis of functional disorder—‘most doctors 
privately admit that functional symptoms are 
common, but few care to admit as much in public, 
because “functional” has come to be thought of in 
the profession as the equivalent of “not diagnosed” 
—an admission of failure’. If this is his view # 
is perhaps not surprising that he thinks he 8 
advocating a medical revolution. 

The most serious defect of the book is his in- 
ability to distingush the valid from the dangerous: 
It is one thing to think that people with certain 
types of personality develop tuberculosis mort 
often than others (although this has not been @ 
very fruitful observation), but another to say: 
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To the extent that cancer is in time revealed to 
be a stress disorder, the work that has gone into 
the search for a physical cause will,.in so far as it 
distracted attention and funds from research into 
stress, have been indirectly responsible for pro- 
longing the ravages of the disease, and for allow- 
ing the deaths of people who, if the nature of the 
relationship between stress and cancer had been 
examined and discovered sooner, might have found 
how to live. 


The advances of recent years in both physical 
and psychological medicine have come from a 
scientific approach to clinical problems. This 

h Mr Inglis appears not to comprehend, 
since he is able to say ‘the weight of evidence that 
there have been innumerable cures which to all 
outward appearances are miraculous is. over- 
whelming’, and that homeeopathy has a ‘much 
sounder’ scientific basis than ‘most of current 
present-day medical practice’. 

Davip PYKE 


Minor Asians 


Island of the Dragon’s Blood. By DouGLas 
BotTinGc. Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 


A Short Walk in the Hindu Kush. By Eric 
Newsy. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 


Mountains and a Monastery. By PETER 
Hoimes. Biles. 21s. 


It is so very rarely that books of travel are more 
than adequately written, or that their writers 
appear conscious of what is required of them, that 
it is a shock of delight to find either an explorer 
who can write or a writer who explores. Mr. 
Douglas Botting, I think, belongs essentially to 
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the latter category, though in this his first book 
he describes a first expedition—the Oxford Uni- 
versity Expedition to Socotra in 1956—which he 
both led and chronicled. Socotra is a mountainous 


and little-known island lying at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Aden, peopled by Arabs and African ex- 
slaves on the coast and a ‘lost tribe’ of primitive 
aboriginal cave-dwellers in the interior; the island 


is ruled over by a Sultan and grown over by weird 


trees such as the dragon’s blood tree that gives the 
book its name, and frankincense and myrrh. It is 
notoriously difficult to record the doings of a 
whole expedition cohesively, more especially when 
its members are often separated, and while Mr 
Botting is undoubtedly at his best when describ- 
ing what he himself experienced, he has made a 
remarkably creditable job of the welding. He is a 
writer of true quality. His serious and often 
beautiful writing is interspersed with a very in- 
dividual self-deprecatory humour : 


I tried to find out something about the past of 
Salim’s people. I asked him where his people had 
come from long ago. Had they come over the sea? 
Did he know any legends about his ancestors? 

“Bass, we have always been here. Ever since the 
sun came out. We have not come from anywhere.’ 

He had always been here, he would always be 
here, he knew no other world, he was interested in 
no other world. The dirty homes under the rock, 
the two bits of cloth wrapped round him, the child- 
ren growing up amongst the rocks like goats, the 
rain and. lack of rain, the maize and milk diet, 
growing old quickly, fearing strangers, fearing the 
Sultan, fearing witches and demons, knowing 
nothing, not wanting to-know anything, not even 
thinking of knowing anything—this was Salim’s 
world, he knew no other. 

Mr Botting, who had read that the bedouin at 
one time had worshipped the moon, then asked 
Salim what he thought of it. 
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He stared down the valley, his brows knit. 

‘The moon’s all right,’ he said, after a longs 
silence. 

I asked him what he thought of the sun and he 
said, after considerable deliberation, that he 
thought the sun was all right too. 

‘Tell him,’ he said to Abdi, ‘that at nights the 
Devil comes up the wadi and walks across the 
mountains with a noise like thunder.’ 

With that he rose from the rock and bounded ur 
the hillside and merged with the rocks and was 
gone. ; 
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The book has thirty-two photographs and two 
maps of admirable clarity. 

Mr Botting is, I think, a writer of greater poten- 
tiality than Mr Newby, who is in turn the more 
polished entertainer—one is almost tempted t 
use the word clown, for much of A Short Walk 
in the Hindu Kush is hilariously funny. It ccs- 
cribes an utterly madcap adventure —the attemp: 
of two quite unqualified young men to climb the 
20,000 foot peak of Mir Samir in Afghanistan. 
(They got within 700 feet of the summit and the‘: 
feet and hands bled.) The book is highly readab‘e 
and full of incident, but it suffers from too much 
unremarkable dialogue not worth recording. This 
fine ear for verbal exchange is, however, used tc 
its best advantage in the last chapter, where his 
description of a chance meeting with Wilfred 
Thesiger, with whom I had the privilege of travel- 
ling in the same year, is a minor masterpiece of 
satirical clowning. 

Mr Peter Holmes, too, takes his readers to the 
summits of 20,000 foot peaks in his Mountains 
and a Monastery. This book is about Spiti, an 
Indian province bordering on Tibet; in contrast 
to Mr Newby’s this was a serious mapping pro- 
ject, undertaken with the support of learned 
societies — surprisingly it consisted of only three 





“...I have nothing but 
praise for this account 
of a remarkable woman, 
her triumphs and embit- 
terments,” ' 


“She lives before us, 
in all her gaiety, her 
wit, her courage and her 
SOrrows, aS a woman, a 
mother, and as a dedi- 
cated writer.” * 
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** He (TINTIN) is an old-fashioned liberal, 
always quick to spot and denounce, without 
bellowing or preaching, violence, war-monger- 
ing, political corruption, slavery, superstition, 
open or rampant colonialism, and all forms of 
totalitorianism.’’—Olivier Todd, N. S. & N. 
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members, one of whom was Mr Holmes’s wife. 
The book is informative and unpretentious, des- 
cribing a way of life that is in the main Tibetan, 
and illustrated with twenty-three photographs of 
unusual quality. For a comparatively slim volume 
it suffers from appendicitis, all the way from A to 
D, which lists the photographic equipment. 
GavIN MAXWELL 


Ideal Americans 


Clarence King. By THURMAN WILKINS. Mac- 
millan, New York. 52s. 6d. ' 


Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman. 
Edited by Jacques Barzun. Secker & 
Warburg. 25s. 


Here are two Americans of natural distinction 
and great talent who are now almost forgotten. 
For Henry Adams, his close friend, King was ‘a 
miracle . . . a bird of paradise rising in the sage- 
brush’,.one in whom’ ‘men worshipped not so 
much their friend, as the ideal American they all 
wanted to be’. He survives now because of Adams, 
in the pages of The Education. John Jay Chapman 
—20 years younger than King—is in Edmund 
Wilson’s opinion probably the best letter-writer 
the United States has ever had; yet, Wilson wrote 
in 1938™at the present time hardly one reader in a 
million has heard of even the name of John Jay 
Chapman’. Both these books, then, are works of 
piety. How do their subjects appear today? 

Professor Wilkins’s life of King is serviceable 
rather than distinguished. King was a remarkable 
and tragic figure, the significance of whose story 
his biographer scarcely manages to render. Fear- 
less, handsome, a dandy, a wit and half a poet, 
he was. the frontiersman of science, a geologist 








Red Carpet 
to China 


MICHAEL CROFT 


Book Society RECOMMENDATION 


“Mr. Croft is a remarkable writer with style, 
gusto, force and precision. Notice with how few 


words he conveys the difference in the feel of China” 


and Russia.”’ 


GUY WINT—The Observer. 


“Using his eyes, keeping his head and his sense of 
humour, Croft has written a book about modern China, 
notable for its gaiety and perception. Chairman 
Mao’s country is hardly heaven—but heaven would not 
be so diverting.”’ 


GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 
—Evening Standard 


“A shrewd and sympathetic 
observer...” —The Sunday. Times. 


** A brilliant report on a visit to China 
during the time of Suez and Hungary.” 
—Sunday Dispatch. 
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in a country and at a time when the geologist 
had to combine with the disciplines of learning 
the resource and intrepidity of a Buffalo Bill. 
After graduating at Yale, King went to California 
to join the Geological Survey there and for the 
next 20 years explored and charted the mineral 
resources of the Rocky Mountain states. It was 
in Colorado, in 1871, that he and Adams met, 
and their friendship was instantaneous, ‘never a 
matter of growth or doubt’. In 1878, at the age of 
36, he was appointed the first director of the 
United States Geological Survey. Two years. later 
he resigned. The fatal flaw in his character had 
begun to reveal itself, and from then until his 
death in 1900 the impression one has of this 
infinitely attractive man is of a wasted life. 


For all his gifts and achievements as a scientist, 
he was not content to be a scientist. He dreamed 
of writing a novel, but he talked instead of writing, 
and talked whole books away. And then, though 
outraged by the vulgarity and materialism of the 
Gilded Age, he wanted to get rich quick. He 
never did. His great reputation as a. geologist 
enabled him to float company after company to 
exploit newly discovered or partially worked-out 
silver mines. But he was-no business-man; others 
made the fortunes, not he. And with all this went 
the waywardness of his sexual life: King could 
love only coloured women, and his long relation- 
ship with a New York Negress, by whom he had 
five children, had, for all the happiness it brought 
him, necessarily to be surreptitious. Indeed, it 
was not until a few weeks before his death that 
he revealed to the woman he regarded as his 
wife his true identity: Adams saw him as the 
emblem of the inevitable defeat by American 
materialism of all that was best -in his generation. 
It is as this symbolic figure that King will. be 
mainly remembered. 


John Jay Chapman was also a man whose 
achievements seemed during his life to be rather 
less than his talents. He was an amateur, in 
politics and in letters, a Radical whose idealism 
was epitomised in the affair at Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania, where, in August 1911, a Negro who had 
killed a works policeman was burned alive by the 
mob. ‘I was greatly moved, Chapman wrote, ‘at 
the time the lynching occurred, and as the anni- 
versary came round my inner idea forced me to 
do something. I felt as if the whole country 
would be different if any one man did something 
in penance.’ He went to Coatesville, hired a hall, 
advertised his meeting and delivered a valediction, 
reprinted in Professor Barzun’s selection, to an 
audience of two. Yet ineffectiveness or failure is 
not the impression his writings now give. Instead, 
he appears as one of the great American critics. 
He is in the direct line of descent from Emerson 
and Thoreau. His social criticism is most elo- 
quently expressed in his William Lloyd Garrison, 
which Professor Barzun reprints in its entirety and 
which is not quite biography, not quite history, 
but rather a sermon on the theme of ‘the unwill- 
ingness of the average man in America to go to the 
bottom of any subject, his mental inertia, his 
hatred of impersonal thought, his belief in labour- 
saving, his indifference to truth’. He was attacking 
precisely those currents of the age that sent 
Clarence King drifting to his death. 


Besides the book on Garrison, Professor 
Barzun’s collection includes specimens of Chap- 
man’s literary criticism. Unfortunately, there are 
no letters. Some of the literary criticism is first- 
rate; the long essay on Emerson is as good as 
anything ever written on him. Chapman sees the 
weaknesses they are the weaknesses of ‘the New 
England temperament, which distrusts and dreads 
the emotions’. 

If an inhabitant of another. planet should visit 
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the earth, he would receive, on the whole, 2 true 

notion of human life by attending an Italian opera 

than he would by reading Emerson’s volumes, He 

would learn from the Italian opera that there wer 

two sexes. . . 
At the same time, he sees Emerson’s strength: 
‘If a soul be taken and crushed by democracy ti 
it utter a cry, that cry will be Emerson’. Thy 
cry was also Chapman. He stands revealed as g 
man whose criticism of America—and of demo. 
cracy is still relevant. Professor Barzun has pro. 
duced a most useful book: its essential cop. 
comitant is Wilson’s essay in The Triple 
Thinkers, 

WALTER ALLEN 


New Novels 


A Toy Epic. By EMyr Humpnreys. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 


The Money Tree. By KEITH COLQUHOUN, 
' Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


The Neon Halo. By JEAN-Louis Curtis. Secker 
& Warburg. 15s. 


Kingdom Come. By LAURENCE CLARK. Centaur 
Press. 15s. 


I am sometimes tempted to emigrate to Wales, 
I don’t know it at all well but I have long had the 
impression that life there is more dramatic than in 
other countries. It came upon me first when I 
went into a pub in Fishguard and saw three men 
holding a whispered conference at the bar. Their 
manner was so furtively conspiratorial, so passion- 
ately intense, that I thought they must be discuss- 
ing some appalling local scandal. In an English 
pub that would have been the only explanation. 
I asked the Welsh friend who was with me what 
it might be. ‘Oh nothing,’ he said, ‘nothing at all 
like that, They’re just asking each other what 
they'll have to drink. You will find it is a Welsh 
national characteristic to put a tremendous amount 
of earnestness and passion into quite humdrum 
everyday actions. We are all inclined to do it.’ This 
romantic conception recurs whenever I read a 
Welsh novel, especially one by a poet such as Mr 
Emyr Humphreys. In spite of all the less agreeable 
features of Welsh life, nonconformism and petit 
bourgeois hypocrisy, you really do get the feeling 
that the national gift for lyricism is widely spread 
and that Welshness has kept a good deal of in- 
tegrity. Certainly the Welsh are more foreign in 
many ways than the Irish. One wonders what they 
would have done with independence: something 
more original than that shambling regime of book- 
makers and gombeen-men and saloon-keepers that’ 
passes for the Republic of Eire. 

There is a little Welsh Nationalism in A Toy 
Epic, but nothing untoward. This is a novel of 
adolescence. In order’ to vary the biographical 
chronicle pattern Mr Humphreys has given it a 
contrapuntal form. His three boys take it in turns 
to narrate, or rather to emote to you in snatches. 
The effect is at moments vaguely reminiscent of 
The Waves, but the characters are kept perfectly 
distinct and clearly labelled. The boys are a varied 
trio. Michael is the son of a vicar, Albie the soa 
of a bus-driver, Iowerth the son of a farmer, They 
start associating in their early teens and carry 0 
until school leaving age. Their characters are fairly 
widely differentiated, though all three are Cymric- 
ally articulate. Adolescence is accompanied by it- 
tellectual complications. Michael becomes 4 
romantic left-winger and nationalist. Albie veers 
towards sectarian communism. Iowerth is natul- 
ally religious and poetical. Mr Humphreys mant- 
ages their narratives most skilfully, each one tak- 
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tog over from the other with an increasing effect 
of depth and vividness. This is a short book yet it 
contains far more incident than the average young 
man’s chronicle novel of adolescence. It succeeds, 
too, in communicating a strong sense of the 
passage of time and change during this nodal 


ae disappointed by The Neon Halo. I had 

for a fearful satirical chastisement, the kind 
of suicide note a visionary intellectual scorpion 
would write with its tail. It turns out to be 
science-fiction in the wake of Brave New World. 
Forty years hence the USA and the USSR have 
combined against the Chinese and the new com- 
munity religion of Delta is used to keep every- 

quiet in the interests of Pope Kostia I and 
Cardinal Bud Calligan. I like that. In the longest 
story a saintly schoolmaster who tries to blew the 

is seized and given prefrontal lobotomy. 
(This dubious but comparatively simple operation, 
which you could in fact perform on your neigh- 
bour at the dinner-table with a lobster fork, M. 
Curtis elaborates needlessly into removal of the 
skullcap.) Other old-fashioned properties which 
he uses are the feelies, artificial insemination, and 
tranquillisers. His sexual innovations are not start- 
lingly new either. 

I do not know quite what to make of The 
Money Tree. It is drenched in a curious up-to- 
the-minute kind of whimsical obliquity to which I 
am allergic. This spoils for me its light-hearted 
euphoria, which I can deduce from the dialogue. 
It is set in Brighton where an art-teacher named 
Pixi Bristil, married to a wife named Henri, dis- 
covers a Dutch master in a junk shop and has an 
affair with a millionaire art-patron’s daughter. The 
style oscillates between the neo-Firbarikian and 
the bright young ad-man’s elided Belgravian. But 
it certainly has some atmosphere, as well as evi- 
dence of intelligence and education. All in all, 
this is one of those interesting yet baffling trial 
gallops which send us old touts muttering back 
into the gorse-bushes over our stop-watches. 

Kingdom Come, another first novel, is a good 
deal more bewildering, and must be classed among 
the outright curiosities of fiction. It is about a 
lot of violent yet farcical goings-on in a North 
West frontier state in August 1942 when, what 
with Congress within and the Japanese without, 
the hold of the British Raj was beginning to slip. 
It opens with the emergence of Lieutenant Tolley, 
a young officer from a mud fort in Suzhakistan, 
who appears to have been living in a condition of 
ideological isolation; the discovery that the 
Frontier Mail is seventy-two hours late into Delhi 
puts him in touch again. It closes back in Suzha- 
kistan, after Tolley has played a vital part in a 
restorative coup, in a weird outburst of neo- 
imperialist mystique. Mr Clark makes several mis- 
takes of the inexperienced writer. He mixes his 
genres, uses too long sentences and switches inter- 
est; but he does appear to know his India. This 
book should really have been published in an 
annotated edition, annotators to include psychia- 
tists, Brahmins, Muftis, and ex-ICS officials. 

MAvRICE RICHARDSON 





New books appearing as Pelicans are H. W. 
Newton’s The Face of the Sun (3s. 6d.) and 
Fraser Brockington’s World Health (5s.); Pelican 
reprints include Walter Allen’s The English Novel 
and Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy (4s. 
tach). Latest Penguin Specials are John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima and Ralph Lapp’s Voyage of the 
Lucky Dragon (2s. 6d. each). The latest Pevsner- 
Penguin county is Shropshire (8s. 6d.); ten titles 
by Chesterton and Belloc come out as Penguins, 
“ere Maisie Ward’s Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

s. 6d.). 
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Shorter Reviews 


He Died Old: Mithradates. By ALFRED DuGGAN. 
Faber. 18s. 


For the hundred cities of Asia Minor the first 
half of the first century BC was a thin time. They 
were ruled by Roman governors intent on making a 
triple fortune in a year, or by soldiers like Sulla dis- 
owned by the central government and forced to 
support an army by exactions, or by client-kings who, 
when the Republic declined into civil war, were too 
weak to resist the force and cunning of the rebel- 
king Mithradates. 

His great year was 88. He captured two Roman 
praetors, keeping one as a curio and causing the other 
to drink molten gold; he killed all the Roman citizens 
in Asia and proclaimed himself The Great King. 
Two years later, having lost almost everything but 
his personal kingdom of Pontus, he dined his Gala- 
tian officers with their wives and families and 
slaughtered them. Losing even Pontus in 71 B.c. he 
butchered his harem (but soon got more) and 
retreated to his son-in-law Tigranes of Armenia. 
Thence he made his way by an incredible eastern 
march to his rich colony of Bosphorus, and threatened 
Rome by the thousand-mile overland route later 
taken by the Ostrogoths and Mongols. But, 
betrayed by his son Pharnaces, he killed himself 
with great difficulty—he had taken both poison and 
antidote daily for fifty years. He needed them, for 
he had murdered his sister-wife, his uncle and his 


‘ aunts, two sons, a nephew and probably his mother. 


Mr Duggan writes history with ease, gusto, an eye 
for battles, and a rather dizzy absence of a moral 
centre. Like the Romans, he admires Mithradates and 
finds it difficult to catch him alive. But this is a 
stirring tale, specially recommended to those who find 
the twentieth century alarming. 

A. W. 


Industrial Organization in. the 16th/17th Cen- 
turies. Studies in Economic History. By 
GEorGE Unwin. Cass. 35s. and 55s. 


There are four good reasons for reprinting George 
Unwin. First, he was the most brilliant member of 
that first generation of British economic historians 
which founded one of the few native historical schools 
possessing, or at least sharing, an acknowledged inter- 
national pre-eminence. Second, he belonged to that 
golden age of world historiography, from 1890 to 
1914, to which every serious observer looks back with 
ever-growing admiration. Thirdly, like so many of 
his contemporaries, he produced works which zemain 
on all reading-lists, though long out of print. Lastly, 
he was himself a remarkably interesting part of 
British intellectual history. 

He should indeed, ideally, be read only by those 
who are aware of the intellectual currents in which 
he swam so admirably. R. H. Tawney’s lucid memoir 
in the Studies provides some of the background, 
though we must go to T. S. Ashton’s crusading intro- 
duction to Industrial Organisation for a taste of that 
highly charged political atmosphere out of which 
economic history emerged as a separate discipline, 
and from which it has drawn its intellectual vigour. 
(Unwin was that relatively rare bird among the 
pioneers of the subject, a Liberal, and that unique 
bird, a child of northern nonconformist small traders 
who came to Oxford and Berlin via the Stockport 
Literary Society and Cardiff University College.) His 
Industrial Organisation remains as austere, tight- 
packed and rewarding as in 1904, and much more 
isolated among a modern generation which has lost 
the preoccupation of pre-1914 thinkers with pluralist 
social organisation, The Collected Papers have worn 
less well as economic history, but not as a mirror 
of a remarkably stimulating mind. No reader of these 
books will be in any doubt why Unwin survives 
while the grossly overrated Acton’s Cambridge 
Modern History, born in the same epoch, has had 
to be scrapped. Unwin belongs to our century, not 
least in his preoccupation with Marx; Acton never 
did, even though he survived into it. 

E. J. H. 
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Saint-Simon at Versailles. Selected and translated 
by Lucy Norton. Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 


To read the complete Mémoires du Duc de St 
Simon in the words in which they were written 
requires not only great perseverance—there are 43 
volumes in the latest French edition— but an extensive 
familiarity with the language. His style swings about 
from pedantry to frenzy; his grammar is defective; 
his sentences often refuse to parse; and his vocabu- 
lary is of his own manufacture. His compatriots have 
actually published a special St Simon dictionary of 
his idioms and locutions. And the rewards are only 
intermittent. The most vivid eye-witness descriptions 
of dramatic events alternate with dreary acres of 
genealogy and rules of precedence. (His 136-page 
non-stop dissertation on the grandees of Spain must 
count as one of the greatest literary feats of boredom.) 
Nothing boring is admitted to Mrs Norton’s selection. 
She has picked a bushel of the best plums from St 
Simon’s lush orchard and translated them into plain 
English with a preface by Miss Nancy Mitford and 
a bouquet of excellent illustrations. 

The extracts begin with St Simon’s first presenta- 
tion to Louis XIV as a boy of sixteen in 1691 and 
conclude with his gloating triumph over the detestable 
Duc de Maine at the Lit de Justice in 1719. All the 
great deathbed scenes are included— Monsieur, the 
Dauphin, the Duc and Duchesse de Bourgogne, and 
finally that of the King himself—and among the 
character sketches appear Ninon de |’Enclos, the Duc 
de Vendéme (very unfair to his military talent), the 
Duc d’Orléans and the Duchesse, Madame de Monte- 
span and Madame de Maintenon, The saddest omis- 
sion is the history of Lauzun listening under Madame 
de Montespan’s bed all night to Louis XIV’s love- 
making. Miss Norton’s method of translation gives 
St Simon’s gist without attempting to reproduce the 
bubbling impetuosity of his language in moments of 
excitement. The author’s personality appears strangely 
distorted when forced to speak in clipped English 
sentences. But we know for a fact that his head, far 
from belonging to a cool, detached observer, was so 
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Dog’s Best Friend 





I'LL NEVER BUY A MALE AGAIN 


With 44 cartoons Loriot turns the tables and 
presents man as seen by his best friend, the 
dog. Highly amusing and witty. 4s. 6d. 
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hot that whenever he took his wig off, his bald pate 
was seen to give off smoke. 
| ae A 


Call the Doctor. By E. S. Turner. Michael Joseph. 
21s. 

We are accustomed to think of doctors as respon- 
sible and respectable, but we may forget how recently 
this image has been formed. It is only 100 years 
since the Medical Registration Act introduced stan- 
dards and discipline into the profession and Mr 
Turner has celebrated the centenary with a study of 
the social history of doctors. The story makes $ur- 
prisingly good reading for those who think of doctors 
en masse only in terms of the BMA, committees and 
commissions, and pay squabbles. The story of the 
early anatomists and their suppliers is particularly 
well told. It is a mixture of humour and horror. The 
great John Hunter wanted the body of a giant, Byrne, 
who was dying. Byrne, seeing what was intended and 
dreading dissection, ordered that his body be guarded 
day and night and that he be buried at sea in a lead 
coffin. Hunter got the body—by bribing the guard. 
At first he offered £50, but settled for £500. Fearing 
an outcry Hunter boiled the body down that night. 
At one stage the select committee on anatomy was 
questioning a body-snatcher about his trade. In 1809- 
10 he supplied to the medical schools ‘305 adults and 
44 small subjects under three feet’. At what price? 
‘Four guineas, adults. Small ones were sold at so 
much an inch.’ 

The story of Thomas Wakley, founder of the 
Lancet, reads more like an account of an underground 
movement. than of a social reformer. He printed, 
without permission, lectures delivered by the leading 
surgeons to their students, of which no other record 
existed. In a fury the surgeons tried to stop the 
reports, note-taking was forbidden, lights were turned 
out during lectures but still the reports appeared. So 
did accounts of their operations, sometimes with 
pointed comment which Wakley defended thus: ‘Were 
not hospitals founded and endowed for the relief 
of the poor alone and not for the emolument of mis- 
chievous imbecility?’ Gradually the vulgarity of medi- 
cal students, the venality of physicans and the coarse- 
ness of surgeons give way to the political clashes of 
this century, 1911 and 1948. It is a good story told 
with an admirable touch. 

D. A. P. 





Puzzle-Math is a book of Brain Twisters compiled 
by George Gamow and Marvin Stern (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.) and Brain Teasing Quizzes contains about 
1500 quizzes and answers by K. D. Britten (Elliot 
Right Way Books, 7s. 6d.). 
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City Lights 


Trustiness 


First houses, now shares: the hunt is on for 
that favourite beast of popular Tory mythology, 
the small investor. The City is after him for the 
simple sake of business, the pirates of industry 
because they suppose he can be used to frustrate 
nationalisation, the Central Office because he 
seems the only thing, bar the owner-occupier, 
capable of putting some electoral meaning into 
that grand phrase about a property-owning demo- 
cracy. If they catch him, poor beast, he is for it. 

All the little standing committees have woken 
up since the beginning of the boom and the turn- 
round of the pollsters. There’s a feeling of some- 
thing in the air at last—though half of it is in- 
vented by over-eager newspapers and most of the 
other half is a result of the giddy exhilaration 
caused by too many looks at the money New York 
has been making out of the American small in- 
vestor in the past few months. In the past week 
alone there have been two announcements of some 
interest, both of which have been given an un- 
usual amount of publicity. The first is from Aims 
of Industry, one of the many narcissistic organi- 
sations run by businessmen; its new scheme is 
designed to persuade workers to buy shares. 
Every firm joining in the scheme will establish 
a non-profit-making subsidiary to buy shares in 
any member firm through the market, to arrange 
the conversion of these shares into bearer form 
(which does away with the need for the registra- 
tion and the payment of duty on transfers) and 
to sell and buy bearer units to employees at mar- 
ket prices. Member firms, wooing the workers at 
the joint expense of taxpayers, consumers and 
shareholders, will themselves bear not only the 
usual expenses involved in share purchase but 
the additional (and heavy) cost of converting re- 
gistered to bearer shares. The main sponsors of 
this scheme, Tate & Lyle and Associated Portland 
Cement, have an obvious interest in its success 
and they appear to have received useful help and 
advice from the Board of Trade, the Inland Re- 
venue and the Treasury—the latter in particular 


quite forgetting the migratory tendencies g 
bearer shares in its anxiety to be of help, Th 
City, opposed on grounds of investment Principle 
to investing in the firm one works for and not; 
that this scheme by-passes the Stock Exchange 
has given it a cool reception. 

More excitement was aroused by the news thy 
Bowmaker, one of the leading HP finance houses, 
is following the example of Franco-British Trug 
and offering to sell shares on credit. The price of 
these facilities, five per cent. on the initial loan, 
is lower than that asked by Franco-British and 
has brought the latter down into line: the initia] 
deposit will be larger at 25 per cent. but repay. 
ment may be spread over as much as two years, 
To discourage speculation [sic] shares may not 
be sold until three months after purchase. It will 
not be possible to see how well the habit catches 
on until the course of the market again looks 
straight ahead. In the meantime, Sir Oliver 
Franks (Lloyds Bank recently acquired a 25 per 
cent. interest in Bowmaker) will be able to re-read 
that section of the directive issued to the banks 


in July which deals with advances made to finance: 


share purchases. 

These two examples of private enterprise at its 
best have received no more than silent backing 
from the government, which still plans to do 
something sooner or later to help along the unit 
trust movement. In. a unit trust, a management 
company buys a block of shares and sells to the 
public units which represent the ownership of 
fractions of the block; it continues to manage the 
fund for a fee and is able to expand or contract 
it according to the public demand for units. Unit 
trusts offer the same advantages in principle as 
an ordinary investment company — spread of in- 
vestments and expert management—in a form 
much better suited to the small investor. They 
have been booming in North America and re 
cently have been doing quite well here, one trust 
pulling in over £lm from the public last week 
alone. 

But the government does not find it easy to make 
up its mind. The unit trusts would like relief 








For the Britain 
we want. read 


“THE FUTURE 
LABOUR 
OFFERS YOU” 


a new policy summary published 
by the Labour Party on Monday 
24 November. 


(see T.V. Tuesday 25 November all channels 
at 10 p.m.) 


Price 10d. post free from Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 








For the /ittle present with the 
big laughs, there’s HINTS ON 
ETIQUETTE, illustrated by 
Brian Rebb. It’s only 4s. 6d. 


From any bookseller or, if in difficulty : 
‘TURNSTILE PRESS, GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, WCI 








Wonderful free gift! 


Boy and Buffalo 
by Li K’o-jan 
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and receive 
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of this journal I 
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CHINA RECONSTRUCTS... 
brings you the month-by-month story of what 1s 
happening in China to-day! P 


To Collet’s Litd., 45, Museum St., London, W.C.1. 


1 enclose 105. for one year’s subscripiion to CHINA RECONSTRUCTS, 
and shall be pleased to receive Chinese paintings. 


INES. ccsseeses seccccsccees 
ADDBESS ....ccseccerseeeee 


' Every subscriber to... 


CHINA RECONSTRUCTS 
will receive a delightful set of 


SIX 


beautiful colour reproductions of paintings by 
leading Chinese artists ! 


Ready for framing ! 
. Ios. yearly 
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from stamp duty (which they now pay twice over) 
wd permission to pay dividends before deduc- 
ton of tax — both reasonable concessions if you 
teieve in this sort of thing. The trouble is that 
js a fundamental split of opinion between 
the managers about the way in which manage- 
ment companies should earn their profits, one 
group taking an almost masochistically high- 
minded line and the rest trailing at a greater or 
jsser distance behind it. Because of this split 
there is no professional association and little pros- 
pect of forming one —an awkward fact politically, 
sine the one certain fact to emerge from the 
Bank Rate tribunal is that the British public is 
instinctively ready to believe the worst about the 
;. The five established trust companies, there- 
fore, are beginning to wonder nervously whether 
they will be superseded—the youngest, Unicorn 
(for mythical beasts?) smells glossily of expansion 
and publicity and is run by a Tory MP. The City 
is full of rumours. 
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“Week-end Competition 


Set by Tom Bowling 
Farewell to my little cell 
Never to see no more, 
And leave all the sad heartaches 
Behind the accursed door, 
wrote Old Jacko on leaving Wakefield Jail. Com- 
petitors are asked to submit twelve lines: of 
similarly moving verse composed by a banker, 
ipokmaker, bishop, bartender, barrister, back- 
bencher, belletrist, bum or beauty, on departure 
from an accustomed haunt. 

Entries by 2 December. 


No. 1,500 


Result of No. 1,497 Set by B. Mount 


The usual prizes are offered for a sonnet which 
includes the line “I don’t know what I’ll do when 
I retire’. 


' 
Optimist jostled pessimist in a large entry. 
Joan Ackner was typical of the former outlook: 


’* How will I find the time I’m going to need 
To do the thousand things I’ve set aside? 


Barclay Fraser spoke for the other side: 


My fondest dream? An easy chair, a fire 
And—ere I’m senile—cerebral thrombosis. 


Originality of theme was rarer and caught the 
eye like white stones on a shingle beach. Living- 
stone K. Bluntmore and J. A. Lindon were 
anatomically amusing; Alexander Hunter drew 
a forbidding picture of ‘retirement’ in 1984; and 
Robert D. Kempner, taking ‘retire’ to refer to 
cars, asked : 


And will some retreads save me from a smash? 


In a more serious vein good sonnets came from 
Alberick and G. J. Blundell. 

Gloria Prince can swell her nest-egg against 
fetirement by two guineas for a sinister little 
conte; a guinea apiece to the other entrants 
printed. Runners-up are Simia, J. P. Mullarky, 
ag Billee, Norman Page, Clerihew and Barbara 


‘A pleasure, Miss, to have you stay the night’. 

He laid his reading down; picked up a hone 
And fingered it, ‘I dwell here on my own, 
But I can ‘it you in’. He gauged my height. 

(A cycle puncture. His the only light 

For miles around; and fog.) ‘No telephone, 

I fear’. And something odd about his tone 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 





NEW RECORD IN EARNINGS 





Record earnings for the third successive year were 
reported by Sir Ivan Stedeford, K.B.E., Chairman 
of Tube Investments Limited, in his annual state- 
ment circulated with the accounts to stockholders 
on 18 November. 


Trading profits, at £12,579,000 after depreciation, 
were, Sir Ivan said, £605,000 more than in the pre- 
vious year. Difficulties had not been lacking, but some 
Divisions and companies more than made good what 
others suffered, and, in the end, sales were increased 
by over £8 million. The increased dividend would 
be paid out of earnings of a little under 70 per cent. 


The first 12 months of working in double harness 
with the Reynolds Metals Company of America, in 
the jointly-owned company Reynolds TI Aluminium 
Ltd., had been very satisfactory, although it was a 
hard year with profits lower. The new company had 
acquired an interest in Venesta Ltd., UK ucers 
of aluminium foil, and was now producing foil stock. 


The Electrical Division had an excellent year, 
records in output and profits being achi¢ved by the 
Simplex Electric Company, which claimed at least 
80 per cent of the home spin dryer market. Good 
results were anticipated for its new Creda “ Mercury ” 
cooker, with its many advanced features. 


The diversity of uses of TI’s precision tubes, and 
the ever-widening range of its fabricated com- 
ponents, contributed to the best year yet recorded by 
the Steel Tube Division. Much of its present range 
was not made at all ten years ago, or then represented 
a fraction of the business. TI’s growing contribution 
to nuclear engineering was beginning to show a 
return. 


Another good year was enjoyed by the Engineering 
and General Divisions: sales generally advanced 
well, with the emphasis on heavier plant. Important 
orders had come from the US, Russia, India, Brazil, 
British Guiana and South Africa. 


While overall sales of UK cycles dropped to a still 
lower level, TI’s own were practically maintained, 
but competition and home restrictions resulted in the 
considerable turnover contributing little to profits. 
The plan for concentrating TI’s cycle production was 
nearing completion; and the acquisition of the Wright 
Saddle Company and Sun Cycle & Fittings Company 
had taken the Division nearer to self-sufficiency. 


The year for the Iron & Steel Division started 
well but the malaise which infected the world steel 
industry made its effect felt. Sales, nevertheless, just 
exceeded those of the previous year, and earnings 
remained much the same. 


Decisions had been reached with TI’s Indian 
— to double the capacity of Tube Products of 
ndia Ltd. by installing a second ERW tube mill; a 
mill for cold rolling strip was also being added. TI 
Cycles of India Ltd. would also soon double capacity, 
and it was planned to produce cycle saddles, chains 
and lamps in India. A half interést had been taken in 
Ceylon Cycle Industry Ltd. of Colombo, which was 
laying itself out to supply the island’s requirements of 
bicycles. 


Simplex (South Africa) Pty. Ltd. had merged on a 
50/50 basis with the South African company of 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works under the name, 
Henley-Simplex Africa (Pty.) Ltd. Extensions to 
works were in hand and additional products would 
be made. TI had acquired the Technical Construc- 
tion Company Ltd., engaged in welded fabrications, 
Tubemakers of Australia had a fine record year; but 
Standard Tube & TI Ltd., of Ontario, had come 
through a period of reduced demand. 


It might have been expected, Sir Ivan added, that 
difficulties and competition in overseas markets would 
have been reflected in the volume of TI’s direct ex- 
ports. This had not ha ed. Although prices 
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“Secure Saving Through 


Industrial Bank Deposits” 


Tuis is the title of our booklet which has been 
favourably received by the Financial Press. It examines 
the difference between an Industrial Banking House 
and other types of financial institution. It also 
explains our methods of operation and the nature of 
our business. 
A primary aim of this booklet is to secure fresh 
deposits—if you are interested in placing from £500 
to £15,000 at 74% interest vad annum, your enquiry 
doubly welcome. company has an in- 
creasing volume of business available. We will 
however, send you a copy even though you may not 
wish to place a deposit. We feel it is important that the 
ublic should know the function and place of Industrial 
anking in our economy. 
Just ask for “Secure Saving” booklet No. CK8, 
and a copy of our latest balance sheet. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 
1 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


hk. A 


Member of the Industrial B: 8 


As your special Christmas cards, 
send the uproarious THIS 
ENGLAND, with drawings by 
Nicholas Bentley. 2s. 6d. 


From any bookseller or, if in difficulty: 
TURNSTILE PRESS, GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, 


BALLET 


OR 
BORSCH 


whatever your interest, 

whatever your opinion, 

be well informed about the USSR. 
@eeee800 


read the lavishly illustrated 
60 page monthly magazine 


SOVIET UNION 


From January, 16 extra pages, 
new format, more colour pictures, 
showing you what goes on in 

that part of the world. 

Science and engineering, 

films, theatre and ballet, 

travel and fashions—and, above 
all, day-to-day life. 

10s. per year, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send only 6s before December Ist 
and it’s yours for 12 months, 
straight from Moscow. 


FILL IN COUPON 
eeeeeee 


To: Central Books Ltd. 

37, Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.I. 
Please send me SOVIET UNION for I year. 
} enclose cheque/P.O. for 6s. 
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First made me wonder if the man was quite . 





plumbed the lower levels, maintained its share. 
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You know. Greek Legends was the book he read. 
‘Procrustes is the fellow I admire’, 
He thumbed his chopper’s blade. ‘You will’, he said, ‘I 
While I crouched coldly sweating by the fire, 
‘Sleep like a log once you have gone to bed’. 
I don’t know what I’ll do when I retire. 
GLORIA PRINCE 


DEFIANT VETERAN 
I don’t know what I’ll do when I retire; 
And as I view the far from distant day, 
The prospect fills me with a deep dismay: 
I do not want to be a sinking fire, 
When I must see young blood each week climb higher, 
And Pooks and Princes push me from the way, 
I hate to think that, yielding them the fray, 
I’ll seem a mere wet smack, a poor flat tyre. 


Why, then, I’ll make no plans for slothful ease: 
No garden pottering shall fill my hours: 
I wili digest the wormwood and the gall. 


Upstarting youth may mock me as they please 
And ever inch me from the guinea showers; 
But I’ll be damned if I'll retire at all! 
ALLAN M. LAING 


BEFORE ALAMEIN 
I don’t know what Ill do when I retire. 
The Army sent me out here to ADVANCE! 
After the mess we made of things in France, 
(Thank God my rank then wasn’t any higher!), 
I told the PM we should hold our fire, 
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don’t know what I'll do when I retire’, 
H. R. THOMPSON 


He’s scarce eighteen; yet he can take his choice 


Of TV contracts; and, week after week 
In some provincial Hall teenagers shriek 


To see him twitch and hear his maudlin voice, 
His talent is to pick a few thin cords 


On gilt guitar; then fumbling at the strings 
He lifts his voice and (save the mark!) he sings 


Self-pitying catalogues of banal words. 
But he’s no fool; nods gloomily when told, 


‘Come two more years and you'll have had it, mate! 
Rake in the lolly while the going’s great. 


At twenty you'll be much too flippin’ old!’ 


Did Orpheus mutter as he tuned his lyre, 
‘I don’t know what I'll do when I retire’? 


EDWARD CHOPPEN 


I’ve seen a bit of Europe, here and there: 

In Burgundy I’ve drunk my glass of Beaune, 
Quaffed Chateau Neuf du Pape beside the Rhéne 
And Hock at Assmanshausen with mein Herr; 
I’ve shrunk with cold in Finze’s freezing air, 
In Austria I’ve sweated in the Fohn; 

I’ve eaten Schinkenkloeschen at Cologne 

And cheese upon the hilltop at Gruyére. 

But now I’m nearing sixty-five. The blow 
Will soon descend, with consequences dire; 
Too old to earn my pay, Ill have to go, 
And then to these delights I can’t aspire, 
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Of anger lights the whimsy of my smile 
As, posing as a second Chips, I say, 
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tion Capa has been something like a legend even befon 


his untimely death, yet he would be only 70 on the 
day this piece is going to press: as good a pretext as any 
to remember him. And rather than reprint some of his 
brilliancy-prize games (such as the famous combin. 
tion, 20 moves deep, against Bernstein), I wish to streg 
his even more significant knack for restraining his yp. 
canny combinative gifts for the sake of studied sim. 
plicity and utmost lucidity. Hence his great power jp 
defence, as exemplified at New York, 1918, whe 
Marshall sprang on him the perilous surprise of why 
was soon to be known as the famous Marshall variatigg 
of the Ruy. 
BRA, KeB3, (5) 0-0, BK (6) RRL P-OKIE (eek 
O-O; (8) ) P-B3, P-Q41!?" [HereScomes yey dangerous P-sactifice on 
which Marshall had spent a lot of midnight oil; in 40 years of 


painstaking analysis the variation hasn’t _— properly refuted 
a Capa, taken pnawares,, mone ed to cope with it pose 





ard]; (9) PxP, KtxP; take; (11) RxKt, Kt-By 
ae a pid) R-K1 (P- Gay, B Q3; (13) P- KR3, AER (14) 
Q-B3! (PxKt??), Q-R5; (15) P-Q4! KtxP!; (16) R-K2!, Kis, 


(17) Pais, B-R7 ch; (18) K-B1, B-Kt6; (19) RxKt, ORS chy 
K-K2, BxR; (21) B-Q2, B-R5; (22) Q-R3! QR- KI ch; (23) K. 
Q-Bs ‘ch; (24) K- B2, B-B7; (25) Q- B3, O-Re8; (26) B-Q5! P. 

27) PxP, BxP; (28) P-Kt4, B-Q3; (29) P-R4!, P-QR4; (30) PxKiP 
Pap (31) R-R6, PxP; (32) KtxP, B-Kt5; (33) P-Kt6, BxKt; (34 
BxB, P-R3; (35) P-Kt7, R-K6; (36) BxP ch, resigns 


As a simultaneous player Capablanca was superb, 
Here—Moscow, 1914—is one of many examples, 
(1) P-Q4, P-KB4; (2) P-K4, PxP; (3) Kt-QB3, Kt-KB3; (t 
B-KKt5, P-B3; (5) P-B3, PxP; (6 ) KtxP, P-K3; (7 
(8) O-O, QKt-Q2; (9) Kt-K 


ch, tang (15) Kt-K4 ch K-Q4; (16) R-B5 ch, KxKt; (17) R-Kl 
ch, KxP; (18) P-B3 ch, K-Q6; (19) R-Q5 mate. 


And here—New York, 1918--is another. 








Build up our forces, put me in command, 
(Two badges in my beret, sword in hand), 
Or otherwise the outlook would be dire. 


Now here I stand, on my St Crispin’s day, 
The armour’s massive and the men are steady. 
And furthermore, I’m very pleased to say, 
My memoirs are in galley-proof already. 


Perhaps it’s that that’s making me perspire — 
I don’t know what I’ll do when I retire! 
H. Harvey Woop 


So many wicked things I want to do— 

That ‘angry’ book to blow the staff on high, 

And show them how they look to sane men’s view, 
That Eng. Lit. paper that no HMI 

Could look upon and live —‘Now justify 

The statement, “Elia is one long, slow, spew”, 
Or even, ‘Comment on soliloquy 
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As Marion Bloom has used it’, Yes, they'll do... 


So much to do; so.short the pensioned while 


By poverty confined, cribbed, cabined. Oh, 


I don’t know what I'll do when I retire. 


H. A. C. Evans 


(1 
O-O, P-Q3; 


P-B3; vo 
Kt-K4; «a5 








No. 471. Giving Capablanca the Queen 


Why yes, it was done by Taubenhaus who was quite 
a famous master at the time when Capa was about 5 or 
6. A year or two later, of course, no master would dare 
to give the boy P & move; another few years, and he won 
the championship of Cuba, beat Marshall in a match, 
went on to glorious triumph at San Sebastian and 
thereafter—should I say, he never looked back. Well, 
that’s precisely what he did all the time, and my own 
most vivid memory of him is how he would non- 
chalantly sit at the board, make his move very rapidly, 
and then get up for the customary stroll while looking 
back across his shoulder for one quick and satisfied 


The Chess Board 


) P-K4, PK 45 2) KeKBS, Ke-C B3; (3) B-Kt5, Kt-B3; (4 
(8) KtxP, Kke (9) Qx 

12) Kt-Q4, Kt-Q2; (13) Kt-B5, Ths 
) B-B4, Q-B2; (16) QR-Ql, QR-QI; unk 
(18) BxKt, ROB; (19) RxR, BxB. 


3, BK; (7) RK, 1, Px, 


t, BxB; (10) Ki ok 


Here I might save the diagram A of the 4-pointer. 
How did White force a quick win? 
B and C (for 6 and 7 ladder-points) are both wins and 


tacular finale. 


B: A. A. bmw he ag 


both famous; and with more in common than a spe- 
Usual prizes. 


Entries by 1 December. 
C: Leonid Kubbel 1925 









































To expiate the sins of every day. glance at the position. (And more likely than not, he REPORT on No. 468 held over 139 Kens 
And so I wait; the still, slow-burning fire had grounds for satisfaction.) To the present genera- AssIac Wrights 1. 
si ACROSS 30. Plays cautiously when there 21. Happy success for a bowler | oso 
Week end Crossword 330 1, The governor protects the is nothing fresh in a theat- (7). | dig r 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. jor the first correct solu- troops (10). rical part (10). 22. Wintry hazard when I com § for Fa 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 330, New Statesman, 6. Friend with a thousand re- with a note in prison (7). § Walk, Camb: 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 2 Dec. ward (4). DOWN 25. The weapon is s Gam 
i 7 5 rn ; oT7 3 10. I am between two vessels 1. Number one more than its 5 vegetable (5). MERLANI 
in the city (7). centre (4). 26. Welsh § pe AVA Sea, Sx 
9 11. The cursed weed is back in 2. Surpass gold, but not inside “™ eet or a MatE KiNG Av 
0 7 the plot (7). (7). ; SET-SQUARE nised by Mi 
12. Statue in one Greek island 3. The lizard is nothing more aae_Woo 
of souls destroyed in another than a gull (5). Soluti No. 328 , yy 
8). 4. Pardon for a girl without a —. | 
o ad 13. Fur would be provided if it home (7). 
n were thus cold in China (5). 5. Degraded graduates in 
15. Inventor a long way ahead action (7). 
5 16 7 of his time (7). 7. The star has a way of rising 
17, Without a conclusion the over the east (7). 
— would be a states- 8. Logical expression for Lent? 
" ~ 7 a man (7). ; a 
18. Currency which plays havoc. 9. The knack came first and 
with parties (7). ran slowly (8) 
5 21. I am more pious with the 4. It is tiresome to be out of 
lodger in disguise (7). form at golf (10). 
23, Drink with rum in it (5). 16. To fight after a song is 
24. Comes forth to. establish a something to do with a 
title retrogressively (8). sailor (8). gy Be 
27. Sculptured BBC woman?(7). 19, The said don has turned into PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 3% § mm the Libr: 
28. Fighting for the reverse of a writer (7). H. R. Norman (Sheffield) Nay 
we uncooked food (7). 20. Woman of antiquity above Brother Paul (Navan, Eire) § Future lendi 
29. Go for a group (4). everyone else in height (7). Mrs #. Kirby Thomas (Man 
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CRUISE SOUTHWARD 
this Winter to 
SUNSHINE 


with 


m.s. BATORY 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISE 


from Southampton Ié6th JAN.—22nd FEB. 1959 
Fares from £200 


ONE CLASS ONLY 














Apply to your lacal Travel Agent or 


LP & LEIGHTON LTD. , << 
om 5 Buildings, London, EC3 === 


Telephone: ROYal 3111 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 
HE Individual Booksellers. For over fifty 
THE nome * + Sl emamtanaes r years we have supplied books to custo- 
en oe ~~ s all —~ Se world, these ——- are 
our friends whose ‘wants’ we su — 
FILM "SHOW" ion mothe 7 plies eo ECina 
of our Early Printe (00! oured P’ te 
SATURDAY, 6 December, at 7.30 at the Books, Standard Sets, First & Choice 
French Institute, South ’ Kensington. Editions. Every month we circulate our recent 
Films of winter sports in France and buyings in general literature. Each of these 
Switzerland and of summer holidays in Catalogpes and Lists we will send you post 
the Mediterranean. free e do know about books, and we buy 
Coffee and questions afterwards. good books in any quantity. Howes Book- 
Tickets (free) from ee Ltd, Hastings, Sussex. Phone 3437. 
CLUB MEDITERRANEE y “ 
139 = High Street (entrance in “W =," fd shee te i 
Wrights Lane), a W8, Western available from Conamy Bumpkins Ltd., East 
Bergholt, Suffolk. 7s. 10d. Post Free. 
Oar at Pa A = a Dak AS = ye ‘Genus Iris’, 
vacancies eft for tmas ai es joyd, 41 Hillcrest 
Pre, Norwat depa : ag a, ~~~ Av Chasen Surrey. : a) 
orway from s ys. Write F 
for brochure: Nicholas Phillips, 8 Brunswick | “THE Linguist’, the I 
Walk, Cambridge. experts and int once.” Ie 
. yearly. Spec. copy Is. trom 4 y | 
SCHOOLS (N.S.), 20 Grosvencr a8 E 
AND House, 44-14 yrs. Bexhill-on- “ECONOMIC Digest’. a: food for 
Sea, Sx. Individual attention. Tel. 1613. Por comme. i - Wy 7 ould have it! 
2 monthly, Is pec. copy on request: 
et Fey inet = ~ gd ae hice Economic Digest, 28 — St, London, W1. 


Min. of Educ. 6-acre pauene at “NATURE Cure Investigated.’ 6d. from 
_ ood, North End Rowe NWI11 Sec., Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh 9. 














THE Town and Country hool, 38-40 ANTED. Edison: Egil’s a; 5X Beer- 
TS. Avenue, NW3 Ser 3391). bohm: Poets’ Corner (K.P.). Ether- 
Small group weekly or full boarders accepted. ington, 101 Westbourne Rd, W. Hartlepool. 
Soup Siandard, Week-ends & Sum, | END 10s. for 2 samples and catalogue (via 
Fredgeriey Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 air) 2x2 colour slides of Louvre, Met., 
acres woodland, Chiltern Hills 750ft). Realis- | $0¢° intings. Trade inquiries invited. Artco, 
ch to modern education. E. Paul, entral Hse, Central Av., Salisbury, s. 

Pio MDC Graham, MA (Oxon). Rhodesia 
SCHOLARSHIPS CHRISTMAS Catalogue now ready from 





Hampstead’s High Hill Bookshop, 1l 
OAKS School. Scholarship Regule- High Street, NW3. (HAM. 2218.) 
tions. wo or more or 10. 
value up to full fees (£111 pa. day. boy; PASTERNAK. Poems tr. by L. Slater. Pre- 
£261 boarder). Minor Scholarships and Ex- face by Hugh MacDiarmid. Continental- 
Junior Group age: 10.2 to 114. style production. 5s., post 8d. Peter Russell, 


Cats and English). Senior Group, age 11} | Fairwarp, Sussex. 
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OVER TO 
John Ariott 



























































to 13}. Exam. end of February. Further par- ON! Le bese nies cher, surtout 
ticulars from Headmaster. N? ‘Livre mae, ont sachéte ; 
__ BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS Hachette, 127 Regent Stree, Wi. 
ANTED. Horizons; Scrutiny’s; Criter- 
BOOKS in OKS in German and in English on Ger- ions; Transitions & sim. Literary Jrnls, 


man Regge covering a wide field, lan- 
Books also purchased. Fisher 
on, art » C00... ilabl 
ithe Lab Library Of the German’ Institute, 31 | Highgate High St, London, N6, MOU. 7244, 
Gate of ,¢ Rd, SW7. KEN. BoegkKs hous, Left emphasis. Van calls. 
te Mon.-Fri, 5-9 p.m, Sat. 10-12 a.m. Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. RIV. 6807. 








| want two things from a tobacco... 
and St. Bruno has them both. It has a very 


special flavour and it’s slow-burning. So when I want 
to relax and really enjoy myself I fill a pipe with 
St. Bruno and settle down to the 
best part of an hour of perfect con- 
tentment. Frankly, St. Bruno is the 
only pipe tobacco that satisfies me. 


You're bound to like 


S' BRUNO 


The most popular flake of all 


4’6 an ounce 











Future len leriding service planned, 
OOKS i = sold, gy G 
G N books bought & sold: _— 38a B°os M. Waterhouse, 2 Station 
Boundary Rd, NW8. MAI. 30 pe Suite oy Roly NW6, PRI, 2585, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words), 
minimum two lines. Box num 2s. 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by Tuesday first post 

can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WC1 

Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 











Walruses know when the time has arrived 
for discussion 


And decision-to step into St Stephen’s 
and seek 


A post high in the scale of perfection, 
beginning next week. 


We welcome humans too — capable women 
secretaries especially. 


THE ST STEPHEN’S SECRETARIAT, 


3/4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC2; 
316 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1. 





B® requires Announcer Trainees for Sound 
Services. Candidates must be men in 
their 20’s or early 30’s, have good general 
education and appreciation of music, drama, 
sport, entertainment and_ current affairs. 
Ability to get on well with people essential 
and preference given to those with diversity 
of experience. Interest in Sound Broadcastin 
and ability to express oneself fluently ant 
lucidly essential. Successful candidates will 
have to make rapid decisions with proper 
sense _of responsibility and to master the 
operational complexities of broadcasting. Shift 
work with likelihood of night duty is en- 
tailed, and both during training and subse- 
quently, successful candidates may be re- 
7; to work in any BBC studio centre in 
the UK. Initial appointment to Staff Train- 
ing Reserve at salary of £825 p.a. for train- 
ing period of at least 6 months. Thereafter 
successful candidates who have reached full 
competence in all Announcer duties will be 
given Announcer status and promoted to 
grade starting at £1,105 and rising by seven 
annual increments to £1,550 p.a, Requests 


for application forms (enclosing addressed 
env. and quoting ref. G.888, N. §tm.), should 
reach. Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 


House, London, W1, within 5 days. 


BS requires Assistant (Presentation), Music 
4 Programmes Department (Sound). Duties 
include: supplying presentation notes to an- 
nouncers and providing information about 
composers, musical works and performers for 
all concerned with presenting music pro- 
grammes both in London and the Regions; 
general.editorial responsibility for programme 
notes for the Public Symphony Ccoeerts in 
London (including Promenade Concerts); at- 
tending auditions and concerts and reportin 
thereon. Must be professional musician wit 
broad musical sympathies, knowledge of a 
wide repertoire of both classical and new 
music and have good educational background. 
Shortlisted candidates will be required to give 
roof of writing ability. Appropriate know- 
edge of French, German and Italian needed. 
Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by seven annual in- 
crements to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.880 N.Stm.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcast- 
ing House, London, W1, within five days. 

BS requires two Assistants in Central 
+ Establishment Office in London. Work 
involves investigation of organisation, proce- 
dures, methods of work, staffing and_post 
gtading throughout the Corporation. Duties 
include visits to all types of department, per- 
sonal interviews with staff to obtain details 
of their work, of evid and 
drafting of reports. In one post there is 
special emphasis on methods work in field of 
electrical engineering. Successful candidate 
will be required to work primarily in Engin- 
eering Departments, but will also be required 
on occasion to work outside Engineeri 

Division. Judgment, initiative and tact, wi 

sound educational background, wide general 
interests and objective, analytical and creative 
habits of thought are required. Experience in 
administration, work study or rational 
research’ an advantage, but less‘ important 
than interest and ability to learn. Salary 
£1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by seven annual incre- 
ments to £1,930 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.879 N. Stm.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W1, within five days. 


LONDON County Council Junior Clubs and 
Play Centres. Applications invited from 
men and women interested in recreational 
work for school children, to accompanist 
k f hool child fill i 
and other vacancies as detailed, which occur 
from time to time in various parts of Lon- 
don. Junior Clubs (evenings during school 
terms), Assistants for hobby groups (light 
crafts, drama and music) and physical activi- 
ties. Play Centres (evenings during school 
terms and day times during holidays), Assist- 
ants for physical activities. Application forms 
(giving details of rates of pay, obtainable from 
i Education Officer (PS.8), County Hall, 
London. SE1), should be completed and re- 
turned as soon as possible. (2215.) 
YOUNG English teacher wanted. Year’s 
contract. Some knowledge Spanish & 
teaching experience essential. Academia 
Britanica, Salamanca. 
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AUSTRALIA ~ University of Queensland. 
-* Lecturer in German. Applications are in- 
vited for the above position. Applicants 
should hold at least an Honours degree in 
German or its equivalent. Specialisation in 
German philology would be an advantage 


g' 
but is not essential. Salary £A1,540/£A2,040 
p.a. Further particulars and application forms 
are obtainable from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, WCl, or from 
the Registrar, University of Queensland, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Applications 
close, in Australia and London, on 15 
December 1958. 


AUSTRALIA - University of Queensland. 
Senior Lecturer in Education. Applica- 
tions are invited for the above position. The 
successful applicant will hold the position of 
Deputy Director of the Remedial Education 
Centre which is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor F. J. Schonell. Applicants should have 
a degree in Psychology or a post-graduate 
degree in Education with teaching experience. 
The post gives scope for clinical work with 
children who are failing in school. The 
duties include some lecturing to post-gradu- 
ate students. Salary £A2,160/£A2,510 p.a. 
Further particulars and application forms are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, WC1, or from 
the Registrar, University of Queensland, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia. Applications 
close, in Australia and London, on 
December 1958. 


AUSTRALIA - University of Sydney. Lec- 
tureship in Oriental Studies. Applica- 
tions are invited for the above position. The 
successful applicant will be required to have 
Chinese as his mother tongue. The salary for 
a Lecturer is within the range £A1,500-90- 
£A2,100 per annum, plus cost of living adjust- 
ment and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary ‘will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the suc- 
cessful applicant. Under the Staff Members’ 
Housing Scheme in cases approved by the 
University and its Bankers, married men may 
be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications, in Austtalia and 
London, is 19 December 1958. 


USTRALIA — University of Sydney. Lec- 

tureship in Italian. Applications are in- 
vited for the above position. Applicants, 
whose mother tongue should be nglish, 
should have specialised in Italian Language 
and Literature. The salary for a Lecturer is 
within the range £A1,500-90-£A2,100 per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustment, and 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Tg ye Act. The commenci 
will be fixed according to the qualifications 
and experience of the successful os 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be isted 











salary ~ 


AUSTRALIA - University of Queensland. 
Chief Lecturer in Social Studies. Appli- 
cations are invited for the above position. 
Applicants should have qualifications in Social 
Psychology or Sociology with some experience 
in social work or a cognate field. The 
appointee will be in charge of social studies 
courses within the Department of Education 
which include diplomas and degrees as quali- 
fications for social workers, Salary £A2,560- 
£A2,800 p.a. Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms are obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCl, or from the Registrar, University of 
Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 31 January 1959. 


NIVERSITY: of Malaya. Applications 

are invited for (i) Lectureship, or (ii) 
Assistant Lectureship in ocial Studies. 
Salary scales: (i) £1,148x £49-£1,442/ 
£1,540x £56-£1,820 p.a. (ii) £1,001 
£49-£1,099 p.a. Entry point according to 
qualifications and experience. Allowances: ex- 
Patriation in range £280-£308 p.a., cost-of- 
living in range £210-£650 p.a. Passages for 
appointee, wife and children under 12 years. 
Part-furnished quarters at reasonable rent. 
Provident Fund Scheme. Detailed applica- 
tions (6 copies) naming: three referees by 15 
December 1958 to Secretary, Inter-Univer- 
sity Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London, WCl, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY of Western Australia— 
Senior Lecturer in Politics in the De- 
artment of History. Applications are invited 
or the position of Senior Lecturer in Politics 
in the Department of History, in the Univer- 
sity of estern Australia. Salary £A2,150- 
A2,500 p.a. General information and condi- 
tions of appointment are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1. Applications close, in 
Australia and London, on 16 January 1959. 


‘THE British Society for Research in Agri- 
cultural Engineering requires Assistant for 
preparation of abstracts from technical litera- 
ture in agricultural engineering and for general 
information work. Good knowledge of some 
foreign languages essential and technical back- 
ground desirable. 5-day week; Superannuation. 
Salary scale £595-— £990. Application forms 
from Sec., NIAE: Wrest Park, Silsoe, Beds. 


ASSISTANT Technical Editor, full-time 
or part-time, required by The Architects’ 
Journal. Applicants must have had at least 
three years experience in architectural or en- 
gineering practice or in building. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications, present salary and 
whether full- or ey employment is 
sought, should reach the Secretary, The_Ar- 
chitects’ Journal, 9-13, Queen Anne’s Gate. 
SW1, by 8 December, 1958. 


LONDON County Council. Inspector of 
Physical Education (man) required to 
organise, inspect and advise upon physical 
education in various types of educational 
establish ts. Salary £1,000 x £50—£1,550. 




















loans to purchase a house. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon: Square, London, 
WCl1. Closing date for receipt of applns, in 
Australia and London, is 29 Dec. 1958. 


UNIVERSITY of Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. Lecturer in History. The 
Council of the University of Otago proposes 
shortly to epee a Lecturer in History, and 
invites applications from suitably qualified 
persons. The salary of the post will be 
£1,025 per annum, soy by annual incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,275 per annum, The 
initial salary- will be determined according to 
the qualifications and experience of the 
appointee. Further particulars are available 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London, WCl, or from the 
Registrar, bo gare! of Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. Applications close, in New 
Zealand and London, on 31 December 1958, 
but early intimation to the Registrar of inten- 
tion to apply is desirable. 


NIVERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand. 
Library—Head of Acquisitions. The 
Council invites applications from suitably 
qualified persons for the above ae. Appli- 
cants should be University graduates and have 
had library training and experience. Know- 
ledge of languages, particularly German and 
French, is virtually essential. The appointee 
will be responsible for all work in connection 
with acquiring material (printed books, peri- 
odicals, manuscript, photographic copies, 
recordings, picture reproductions, etc.) for the 
Library and Special Schools of the University. 
The salary scale pertaining to the position is 
£810-£1,000 per annum, and an allowance is 
made towards travel and removal expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WCl. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications, in New Zealand 
and London, is 15 December, 1958. 








Commencing salary above the minimum if 
appropriate. Application forms with full de- 
ils from the Education Officer (EO/Estab. 
2/F), The County Hall, London, SEI, re- 
turnable by 26 November, 1958. (2206.) 


FOREIGN Service, Senior Branch. About ] 
posts for men and women aged at leas, 
33 and under 50 on 1.1.59 with sound knoy. 
ledge of international problems, wide : 
ence of information or commercial work and, 
normally, a competent knowledge of at 
one _e language. Salary (men) £1,459. 
£2,050. Write Civil Service Commission ie 
— her aoa Rory 9 W1, for ap} 
orm quoting 4 /8. Closin, 
December, 1958. ‘= 


OBROYD Castle School. Housemanac 
D required at this Home Office Abeal 
School for 72 Senior Boys, age 15 to jg 
It is essential that the man appointed should 
have a real concern for the training of im. 
mature and unstable young men pe Pn Pre. 
senting acute behaviour problems. Attitude 
and experience are more important than Quali. 
fications but the appointment of an a 
not possessing a Social Studies Diploma 
its equivalent would be dependent on Home 
Office approval. Salary at age of 23, £505 
per annum, at 30 years or over £610 per 
annum. The maximum is £785, but there is 
an efficiency bar at £670. Accommodation ig 
the school for a single man at a yearly charge 
of £116. Cottage available for a married man 
at a rental of £44 6s. per annum. Applications 
(no forms) with names of three referees, to 
the Headmaster, Dobroyd Castle School, Tod. 
morden, Lancashire. 


NOZTINGHAMSHIRE County Coungi 

_’ Welfare Department. Applications are ip. 
vited for the post of Casework Officer, to op. 
operate with the Senior Casework Officer and 
field staff in providing welfare services for 
physically handicapped persons including the 
blind. A university degree or recognised 
diploma in social science and good casework, 
citizens’ advice bureau or blind welfare experi- 
ence are essential. Preference will be given to 
candidates who also have an academic qualifi- 
cation in casework. Salary £725-£845 per 
annum. Further information from the County 
Welfare Officer, County Hall, West Bri 
ford, Nottingham. A. R. Davis, Clerk of 
County Council. 


HAMPSHIRE. Resident Supervisor (woman) 
required at Red Hatch Girls’ Remand 
Home, Winchester. Experience in group work 
and an interest in delinquent adolescent girls 
essential. Ability to ees handicrafts an ad- 
vantage. Salary: £500-£580 p.a., less £116 
.a. for board and lodging. Application forms 
rom the County Children’s Officer, The 
Castle, Winchester. 


SECRETARY with good German and Eng- 
’ lish shorthand-typing required for Sales 
Director of expanding firm near Highgate. Ex- 
cel. prospects away from city fog. ARC. 5466, 


GERMAN Shorthand Typist/Secretary, pre- 

ferably with good English required by 
Engineering Company near Victoria Station; 
5-day week. Good salary. Apply Box 4471. 
SECRETARY, 21/28, intell. & with initia- 

tive, for prof. man. Sal. to £11. Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, Wl. HUN. 0676. 
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LJAMPSTEAD. Resident domestic help re- 
uired ‘by or before mid-December. 
Cooking an advantage. Box 4494. 


AREERS Problems Consult the Vocationgl 
Guidance Association, 37a Devonshite 
Street, W1. WEL. 8017. 








HOREDITCH Adventure Playground. Part- 

time leader (with view to full time later) 
required. Apply stating experience to the 
Secretary, 12 Lloyd Street, WC1. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
APABLE young woman, experienced at 
running small office, offers hard work and 

Yoyalty for rewarding post. Box 4448. 








AMPSTEAD. Matron / H ress. 

Exp. and int. in educ. Small boarding 
department. Boys/girls 7 to 16. Good salary/ 
holidays. January. Box 4324. 


LIBRARY Assistant (girl, under 30) re- 
quired. Experience an advantage but not 
essential. Should preferably have some sub- 
jects at GCE ‘A’ level, and some knowledge 
of French and/or German. Should be a gi 

typist. Salary in the range £465-£640. Super- 
annuation after a probationary period. Good 
holidays. Apply—Director, Central Public 
Health Laboratory, Colindale Avenue, NW9. 


OUNTY Council of Essex, Children’s De- 

partment. Child Care Officers. Applica- 
tions invited from women for appointment as 
Child Care Officers, APTDI, in Children’s 
Department. Salary not less than £635 for 
suitably qualified candidates. Duties include 
visiting of children’s homes, boarding out 
and visits to homes of children who have been, 
or may need to be, received into care. Can- 
didates should have a university certificate in 
Child Care, or a university diploma or cer- 
tifieate in Social Science wi! special ex- 
perience in child welfare. Scheme of Condi- 
tions of Service for APT and Clerical Ser- 
vices. ——- subject to superannuation 
and satisfactory medical examination. Appli- 
cations giving particulars of age, education, 
qualifications and experience, and names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference 
may be made, should reach Children’s Officer, 
Holly House, 220-224 London Rd, Chelms- 
ford, not later than 1 December, 1958. Can- 
vassing forbidden. ~ 


MaALADIUSTED Children. Young man re- 
: quired to help in the care and treatment 

















EPUCATIONAL exchange organisation re- 
quires administrative assistant. Shorthand, 
typing and first-class German essential. Com- 
mencing. £400/£450, regular increments. 
Smal! office, pleasant conditions, interesting 
work. Full details to Box 4315. 





o! i boys at a small Boarding 
School. Very useful pre-training experience 


for the right man, but do not apply if mal- 
adjusted yourself. Sx weeks holiday; £300 
per annum, plus board and lodging. Reply, 
with the names of two referees to the Warden, 
Bodenham Manor, Hereford. 





DUCATED lady, 38, seeks interesting 
job. Typing, clerical, admin. Box 4533, 
ENTLEMAN, 58, 30 yrs exper. account 
ancy, reqs full/part-time work. Also 
secretarial, literary, own typewriter. Box 4437. 
FREE agent, mature, requires post a 
travelling personal assistant or similar. 
high off the beam. 








Practical, 
Box 4468. 


YOUNG Chemistry M.Sc. much in need 
of job from January. Anything com 
sidered. Box 4290. 


“A CTIVE, elderly woman wants congenial 
part-time empimnt, Highgate/ Hampstead; 
house compan, child-sitter, &c. Box 4561 


CAPABLE businesswoman, 33, seeks rest 
dential post where baby welcome. 6 
years’ secretarial & administrative experien® 
in diplomatic, professional and commercial 
fields. Widely travelled, fluent French, good 
housekeeper. Avail. New Year. Box 4548. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THE University of Manchester. Simo 
Fellowships. The University offers a num 
ber of Simon Fellowships for advanced $ 

or research in the social sciences. This 

is used in a wide sense to include not oaly 
Economics, Government, etc., but equi) 
fields such as Education, Jurisprudence 
Social Medicine. Values within the range 
£1,000-£1,800 per annum (Simon Re 
Fellowships) or within the range of £1,850 
£2,250 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowships), according to qualifications and 
experience. hey are open to members | 
the public services as well as to persons with 
academic experience. Applications shoul 
sent by 15 January, 1959, to the Registra 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, and w' 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries te- 
garding the scope of the Fellowships. 


intelligence, 
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LECTURE COURSES, ete.—cont. from p. 744 PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL—continued 
thod for High Grade Sec- ‘OSCOW' Univ. now British: Expert z Rl. 4 eradunte, 23, wishes contact’ others 
gery Tae Mot, = ‘and Verbatim : is M in ancient a icons. Avail. for find & share flat. Box 4402. 
ine ‘thorthand’) pa over 3 welcomed as PGs. 


aeleeins . Quick and 
Senoryping (' Oat increasing}: business 
ay beni official bodies’ 4 e and 
ign languages. Call 


or write for prospectus, 
College, 229 High Holborn, WCl. 
5104. 


Preparation for Examinations. 
oe, Correspondence A eo - 








4 ares students 
a ont ificate of ge PY al Le levels) 
London, Gitord, Cambridge, Northern, 4 


London ‘University External De 
ers. BSc (Econ), LLB). Tea 
Deion. Law, Private Study Qa 2 in 

Languages, etc. ectus from 
70 Burlington ae bridge. 
S’ Academy, 283, Oxford Street, 
Ni HYDe Park 6524—Intensive Secre- 
Tietirarses start 5 January— Small Groups 





on: results. Also Modern Language 
and English for Continentals— 
Hompetend residence. 





ne QECRETARIAL Training. ¢ ogg for 
og graduates and older students, 
and —“— <4 14-week courses. 





a panisi oe Davies’s, 2 
Mudson Road, Wis, PAR PARK 8 

‘ON by post for py = — 

& Diplomas; also for GCE, Law 
nae exams, Mod. a. ‘ieeeslansute. 

from C. D. Parker MA, LLD, Dept 


VSI, Wolsey Hall, Oxford wi 1894). 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign La’ es & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals, Students’ Club, 26-32 
Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All foreign 
languages in day & evng classes or private 
lessons beginners & all grades. Daily classes 
in e English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or long courses. Enrol- 
ment daily. Prospectus free. 

zany. French, Germ. (Rome Univ., 
Heidelb.), spec. Holiday Syll., also 

oo a Ent. Mrs. Chanda, HAM. 7322. 
R neh lady teaches Russian, — 
lish; Cambridge degree, BTA guide. 

27 mornings, or write Box 4551. 


GEEMAN for your bid also Technical 
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Commne in Box 4 4338, 


ae young Belgian woman, 26, 

willing travel; interpreter Eng./Fr., sec. / 
compan. /business; anything ne. Not 
mother’s help, please. Box 4008. 


(CHEAP, pleas. & private accom. in 
modernised country e nr main road 
offered anyone prepared to give 6 hrs.’ help 
to owner. Box 4226. 


JLXPERIENCED journalist seeks evening/ 
weekend work. Reporting (general), MSS 
revision, research, etc. Specialist i 
theatre, records, politics. Box 4349. 

HRISTMAS Party. Beatrice Webb Ho., 

Dorking oe 404). £7 10s. for 
24/29 Dec. Send £ a Sepostt to Manageress. 

















AS, Pair. Italian seeks job, chiidren, 
yey a 4% Dublin, pre- 
ferred. Box 4 





EXPERIENCED journalist-copywriter avail- 
le free-lance assignments; plays, books, 


‘hy 1 


& Mrs P. D. Wilson, The —* HAL 
land, Lewes, Sussex. Tel. Halla 


‘UROPEAN _  Friendshi = Films, 
— sale unusual gifts. Daily 10 a.m. 
Manor Man 











to 10 ov.-3 Dec, 1 Or - 

sions, iclsize Grove, 

GE. 1 week's intensive revision course 
29 D London. ‘O’ 

or ‘A’ Leve ~Chemi > Physics, a 9 

matics. Conthtns in small groups by ¢ 

enced University Honours Graduates. —~ 


Phone MEAdway 1028 or write Box 4311. 


HE Christmas mail for E. Pakistan has 

gone, but surely you have a girl friend 
nearer home who would appreciate a photo- 
7 by Anthony Panting? 30 Abbey Gdns, 








7 NOW dios brings writing success. No 
sales—no fees. Gift year’s subscription 
to Britain’s foremost ma for writers 
Send for free N.1 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’. BA School of Successful 
Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond St, London, W1 





pate ing reports, sp wkly. 
book-reviews, radio & TV Fran Box 4421. 
ART-time housekeeper (afternoons) offered 
9 comf, room, cen. htg, h. & 
cooker, woman architect’s home, & senell 
wage. HAM. 2138 or Box ‘4119. 
OCKET =< eneet demonstration. Stop 
work on the IRBM) base at North 
» Near Suraffhars Norfolk, by join- 
ing the demonstration on Saturday, 6 Dec. 
Further details contact The Direct Action 
‘Committee Against Nuclear War, 344 Seven 
Sisters Road, N4. STA. 7062. 


YY QUNGSTERS’ (8 to 18) Country House 
Party. Ponies to ride and Pantomimes to 
see; Dances, Fancy Dress, Square and Ball- 
room ces; organised outings, from 17 
December to 14 January. For en rticulars 
apply The Secretary, Parndon Hall, Harlow, 
Essex. Tel. Harlow 24511. 


VISIT to to UNESCO - Paris 28 Nov. Enas 
to ECA, 17-18 Dover St, W1. GRO. 6186. 


CHAN: Elementary Chinese. Several copies 
A required. Barnes, 32 Sydney Rd, N10. 




















German by expert. Mrs tafe MAC. 5114. 


[PALIAN, Latin lessons also, by Italian 
, University graduate. Box 4462. 


Q*FoRD grad. gives lessons in Eng. and 

German. AMR, 11 Stanhope Rd, N6. 

PASTERNAK’ S language? Learn Russian in 
come —— with an experienced 


+ 














Amiiane sone language/literature, all 
levels, Native teachers. Social activities 
wits German students. Ashley College, ‘phone 


Hoss. Graduate coaches English all levels. 
Box 4482 








ToucH- a &/or -Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 











interesting 
Sox 4533, 


uiries te 





* catalogue. Dept. NS, 94 








es actress coaches ——- ~ 
auditions and examinations. SPE. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ees Market. Two weeks only, Sale 
of Pottery Handicrafts, Linens, Prints, 
reeting Cards etc. direct from China. The 
rove to your Xmas shopping at 228 Gray’s 
Inn Road, WCl1, 15-29 November. Open 
daily (excluding Sundays) 12 a.m.-8 p.m. 


ETTY Hope’s Unique Boutique, 19 Beau- 
B champ Place, SW, for attractive & 
useable seable presents. S.a.e. for illustrated list. 


ABBATT Toyshop. Wort Worthwhile toys make 
the best Christmas presents. rite for 
impole Street, W1. 


‘ALLEN-Brown. Send for Christmas list of 

















exclusive English Violet preparations: 
perfume. toilet = talcum powder, bath 
salts, sachets, umed needlework. gift 


boxes, etc. ay ‘s a 50 years’ reputation for 

quality and oy Your friends will appre- 

Giate.a gift which is unique. —- Allen-Brown, 
Hi , Sussex. 

WC Curtsine for Christmas. Hand-finished, 

or unlined velour curtains delivered 

second week in December to any address in 

United Kingdom. Please state colours and 

lengths reqd when writing for free patterns. 

‘ons, 25 Wormwood St, London, EC2. 


For him, for her, ‘Love’ (2l1s.). For your- 
shelf ‘Henry Brulard’ (25s.), Merlin Press. 
[TALIAN Mosaic. Kits from 9s. 11d. Visit 
or write. The Mosaic Centre, 6 Portman 
Mews Mews South, Portman Street, London, W1. 


PERSONAL 


(CHRISTMAS/New Year. We have four 
suggestions for you for a gay Christmas 
or New Year holiday: ski-ing in Austria or 
tland, a Christmas or New Year party 
in-England, a Christmas party in Vienna or 
a sunshine cruise. Erna Low, 47(NS) Old 
pton Road, London, SW7. KEN. 0911 
or 8881. 
REST School ag aa Introductory 
course. 27 December to 2 January, for 
wishing -. join the — these = 
tent oliday mes or 
children ‘of all ages. Dets: Mrs. S. Powles- 
lind, 26 Chicago Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 
SA. We arrange —— & Au Pair posts 
1 year minimum. Personal interview pre- 
. Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, SW7. 






































FAOUSEKEEPER wanted. Boy 3 yrs. High- 
gate. Good wages & conditions. Box 4524. 


RGE collection classical records 78’s. Exc. 
condtn. £20, LAD. 5037 after 8.30 p.m. 


ACHELOR, 24, wishes to meet another 
under 30 to seek/share flat. Box 4521. 


LADY sec. 33 Gewish) nr B'ham sks anr 
lady view share wkends &c, Box’4369. 


OW is the Time. . . . We would like to 
remind our clients to let us start plan- 
their 1959 ‘En Famille’ holidays really 

early, while we can still offer the widest 
choice of Host-Families. ‘Get to know the 
people of the country you visit by staying 
with them in their homes.’ Write for illus- 
trated Brochure to: EFA, 1 New Burlington 
St, Regent ‘St, London, Wi. REGent 8866. 




















LYRics and sketches required. Scripts to 
Irving Theatre, Leicester Square, WC2 


'ONTINENT. Au pair posts for girls 
avail. Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, SW7. 


S TORIES wanted by the Age Dept 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 

Science, Ltd, ‘onicle M hag Fleet St, 

4. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
Fe sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also offer an interesting booklet giving dets 
& fees for our Course & Criticisms, & success 
letters | from students. 


Jc OREIGN girls domest. and willing avail. 
(1) ‘au pair’. (2) requiring free board & 
lodg. in exch. 4 ‘hrs help. (3) also small con- 
tribution for board & lodg. & 2 hrs help. 
Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, SW7. 


RITE for Profit. Send today for free 24- 

_page booklet, which describes the 
openings for new writers . . . feveals that 
you can make extra income by writing, where- 
ever you live . . .. shows that RI students 
have sold work to over 1,750 = blications — a 
record without parallel —- and t many earn 
while learning. Regent Institute (Dept 
F/191), Palace’ Gate, London, ; 


UMANISM -a modern outlook. Write to 
Ethical Un, 13 Prince of Wales s Tce, ws. 


pH. —— 
Gate, S. 
KENsington 8042. 


PLANNED Family Requisites. List s.a.e. 
Surgical Stores, 10a Dartmouth Rd, SE23. 


DPDUREX gloves and rubber: surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, Dept. 
N.N., 34 Wardour St, London. W1. 
ILLANNED Families Bookiet free. Write 
Court Surgical Stores, Ltd., 12 Marriotts 
Court, Manchester, 2, for our price list of 
our Surgical goods, etc. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 














~~ Psychologist, _ 69 
Kensington, SW7. 




















PEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 months. Tel. 
Set — we 7411/2, 1; details. 
UIT. Classical. Chesnakov, 


48A ges Rd, SW10. FLA. 4354. 
a oe seek domestic posts, — 


e.. -EC7 ureau, 
148 Wakon shee Street, ows. REN 
ONTEMPORARY oo Sat ‘Ex. 











STENORETTE Tapes transcribed, duplicat- 


ing and typing. Chelsea ing ice, 
43 3. King’s Rd, London, SW3. CRO 6195 /6. 


[NTELLIGENT typing of plays, novels, 

theses, etc. Rapid — duplicating. 
Translations. Dictation by te Tet so _— 
Agency, 18 Hanover St, 





Ayrton, Henry Moore ote 

in aid of National Fund for Polio 
Send foolscap s.a.e. for illustrated 
to Christmas Card Dept., NFPR 
End, Bourne End, Bucks. 


MALL, informal parties are now being 
arranged for members to meet one 
another at theatres, cinemas, dances, art ¢x- 
hibitions, music ange At Homes, etc. Send 
s.a.e. for particulars and programme to The 
Companions Club, 11(s) Dryden Chambers, 
119 Oxford St, London, W1. 


(CAMERA Advice Centre specialises in de- 

es of films by inspection, and 
eng cn ing. 54 Park oad (cont. 
aker St), 


A PORTRAIT Photogra for Christmas 
by Mark Gerson, AIBP, ARPS, is quite 
inexpensive. 61 Seymour St, Wi. PAD. 2708. 


GHOULD incurable sufferers have the right 
to merciful release? Write Euthanasia 
Society, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, W8. 


HOMOSEXUAL Law Reform Society, 
which has been said to have ‘the most 
distinguished Honorary Committee of any 
cause’, welcomes help from all who sup- 
rt its aims. Details from The Secretary, 
oom 29, 32 Shaftesbury Ave, London, W1. 


ee ge drawn from life or photos by 
ex-Slad 3 gns. Box 4464. 
‘TIRED. businessmen take note! Here’s an 
unfailingly fine recipe for easing away 
that life’s-a-struggle feeling. Sink into an 
armchair and sip — El Cid Sherry. Gone 
the jaded outlo 
LETTIce “Remesy, gy Please 
atrange London apmts through Ramsey 
& Muspratt, P.O. Terrace, Cambridge ee 


clusive designs = 
Piper, etc., efc,, 
Research. 


ice hist 
, Well 
































PERSONAL. happiness, social harmon: 
racial, religious and moral ——— mi 
interdependent. ng ? a ar 
Progressive League, 2! 0 Buckingham 














Looks like print! New-style typing 4 
duplicating at no extra = Susan Tully, 
63 Wigmore St, W1. HUN. 98 


FOR rapid and reliable duping & Junie. 
reports, theses, references, sui 4 
Abbey Secretarial Bureau, 4 Visiora 

Rush jobs undertaken. ABB. 3772 


LU Types of Typewriting and a 
A done directly. MSS, lays, Scripts 
Short Stories, etc. Speed is the A —-% ag 


our efficient, 
Colinad Co., Ltd., 117 City Rd, EC1. CLE. 
9637 (5 doors from Old St. Tube Stn). 


EAN McDougall for typing, translations, 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensing- 
ton Church St, London, W8. WES. 5809. 


RANSLATIONS all languages. Eggens 
Translation Bureau, 11 Berkeley Gardens, 
Kensington, W8. PARk 2106/1859. 


RS , & will ¢ or duplicate it for you. 
MP5 Py ing, Cross Road, WC2. TEM. 
5588 _— Ges 


COMPETENT een wishes work at 

home, typing, speedy, accurate, also trans- 
lations from/into German, Regent, 6 T'anker- 
ton Road, Whitstable. 


TELLA Fisher Secretariat, Ltd, 436 
Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar 6644 Type- 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. 


WHERE TO STAY 


RECUPERATION at m House in 53 
beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms and brochure. ~~ House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx bertsbridge 126. 
mage Lodge, Beltinge, Kent. Join 
Christmas house- eit 

tarians ¢ 

st inst. Box 4030. 



































A g taken for 1959. V: 
welcome. Please write in 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT- 


V*¥Com large b/s private fat ~~ 
Common, use kit./bath. Box 4534. 


HMPsTeap. Comf. accomm. = oa 
sgle & dble rms, nice home close H eath 
& Stn. 14 Frognal Gdns, NW3. SWI. 3365. 


Two. small newly furnished rooms, sep. 
entr., share kit., bath, min. Swiss 
Cottage tube. tube. _Box 4532. 


LSE room room to let. Nr “City/ /W. End. € 
facs. £3 3s. Grad. hshid. TER. 6873. 


‘“CHREIBER’S Continental Guesthouse, 26 
Blenheim Gdns, NW2. (Close tube.) 
Dble/Single, h, & c.. TV. GLA, 5622. 


DOUBLE room in modern flat nr Marble 
Arch. Suit two ladies or business couple. 
Box 4436. 


Colmer atmosphere, m music/literary 
interests, 2 sgle rooms, ckg facs, _ 
- Phone after 4 (not Sun.) HAM. 8109 


air Dec. attractive B/s. H. & “= 
smail ckr., | etc. 40s. p.w. TUD. 5377. 


COME: quiet 2-room flat. Good dec. } hr. 
Cent. Lond. C.h.w. £4 4s, SYD. 5349. 











IGHGATE, modern furnished flat. 2 

rooms and kitchenette, constant hot water, 

all facilities, linen, etc., provided. Suitable 

2/3 persons. Regret no ‘children. 6 gns. per 
week. Available 1 ‘Dec. Ring MOU. 7741. 

‘facs, to prof. 


x * -free— mod. room, ck 
sitting- -in. Box 4457. 


woman, exch. 
OARDING accommodation with social 
amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35, from 52s. 6d. to 90s. partial board. Applic. 
forms & information: Belsize Residential 
Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave. NW3. 
OMFORTABLY furnished ‘flat, 
room, bedroom, 





, living- 
bathroom, kit. /dinette. 
Own meters gas & electricity. Borders Dul- 
wich/Forest Hill. 20 mins Charing X or ‘City. 
44 gns. p.w. FOOtscray 2561, after 7 p.m. 


LONDON “sleeping accommodation offered 
free of — in exchange 2 hrs clerical 

work 6-8 p.m. Suit students or similar, out 

during the day and Sat. morns. Box 4540. 


—_— furnished s/c. flatlet. Bed- -sitting 
oom, bath, toilet; ground r, Own en- 
sera WIL. 2398 after 7 p.m. 


HAMPSTEAD. ‘off Finchley Rd. Two busi- 

nessmen offer large single furn. B/s with 
own kit’ette, 44 gns. wkly incl. linen, electric 
light. Suitable gentleman. Highest refs. CUN. 
0251 or after 6 p.m. SWI. 2276. 
HAMPSTEAD. Cheerful sngl./dble rms. ck. 
¢ ‘ facs. Perm. /temp. HAM. 4585/SWI 2684. 
7. a. to let, Chelsea flat. 
. 4560. 








HARE cent.-heated gd flat with prof. wom. 
2 rms free, Suit cple. AMB. 1363. 


Ros vacant in house of ‘youn, mB pe ge 
£2 10s. inclusive heating. BA 


»ACHELOR, 35, sks another to sh mare wi 
flat. £4 10s + .p.w. Box 4571. 


BED sitting room in professional woman’s 

flat, W1, near Regents Park. H. & C. in 
tm. Owner of room abroad for 1} ys. £3 10s. 
p.w. inc. htg & lighting. Box 4566. 


Be me comf. single divan —. in artist's 
flat. Ckg. facs. _£3. ate 2555 Rs hee 


K=sincton. Sunny B/s., = court. 
Use k. & b. Ladies only. WES. 2267. 


OUSEHOLE, Cornwall. Cottage “facing 
sea. 4 rooms, k. & b. Now until 10 
April. £2 p.w. or £35. Gillingham, Steep, 
Petersfield. 


. _ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


wants room with a 


Youns man, rea 
view Lon. Write J. C., 12 Carlyle St. SW3. 


OTHER / infant. require immed. or Feb. 
unf./part-furnished 2 rooms, kitchen, 
bath. Reasonable rent. Modest offer for f. & 
£.; 3 in inner suburbs NW pref. Box 4493. 


3 or NW11. Furnished accommodation 
sought by business lady; wd baby-sit or 
look after sda by arrangement. - Box 445 4453. 
OUNG Graduate wants small self-con- 
tained fiat, access W W. Tel.: GRO. 2694. 
DOUBLE Bass and yc young man, 17}, need 
home nr underground stn, for 7 on 
can be away hols. Please phone TUD. 5 























ESEARCH couple require furn. s/c. ea 
2 rooms, kit. and bath. Jan. — Con- 
venient London University. Box 45 


PLEASE, ‘help co! uple returning to — 
with four small daughters—no-one will 

ive accommodation in area near parks or 
so Heath. Can pay moderate rent. 
*Phone HAM. 7523. 


HOSPITAL Librarian reqs divan room, ade- 
quate ckg facs, not sharing kit., pref, nr 
Hampstead tube. Reas. rent. Box 4563. 








BC Producer (Indian), single, wants flatlet 
NW area. COV. 3456, ext. 2528. 


OUPLE, no childfen, arriving UK Jan., 
reqs flat/cottage /house (pref. warm), 20 
mis rad. Brighton, till beg March. Box 4316. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


E London. Freehold house comprising four 
flats, each with k..& b., own meters. 
One flat let furnished, monthly tenancy, 
£13 13s, p.m. Large brick garage..On bus 
route, conv. SK stations. £3,000. *Phone: 
WOO. 0232 or write Box 4401. 
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OPERA AND BALLET 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 

24 Nov. at 7.30 Samson 
26 Nov. at 7.30 The Bartered Bride 


(last perf.) 
27 & 29 Nov. at7.0 Der Rosenkavalier 





THE ROYAL BALLET 


25 Nov. at 7.30 Ondine 
28 Nov. at 7.30 & 
29 Nov. at 2.0 Le Lac des Cygnes 


COV. 1066 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
Tel. TER. 1672. Evenings at 7.30 


25, 29 Nov. & 
2 eee. 


26, 28 Nov. & 
4 Dec. 


The Merry Widow 


Il Seraglio 
27 Nov. & 6 Dec. Samson & Delilah 
3 Dec. The Flying Dutchman 





THE ALEXANDRA THEATRE 
BIRMINGHAM 
Touring Opera 1958 presents 
24-29 November. 


Mon. The Barber of Seville 
Tues. Don Giovanni 

Wed. (mat.) The Bartered Bride 
Wed. (evg) Carmen 


Thurs. Cav. & Pag. 

Fri. The Bartered Bride 
Sat. (mat.) The Barber of Seville 
Sat. (evg) Madame Butterfly 


Evenings at 7.15. Wed. & Sat. Mat. 2.30. 





‘THE Opera Circle. Puccini Centenary. Talk 
by Mosco Carner. Illus. sung by students 
Seen School. At the Arts Council, 4 St 
James’s Sq., SW1. Sun, 7 Dec. Partics.: Mrs 
Rosenfeld, Hon. Sec., 69 Kensington Court, 
W8. WES. 7513 





“THEATRES 
UNITY THEATRE 
From Friday, 28 November, for 6 weeks 
London’s first production in English 
‘MOTHER COURAGE & HER 
CHILDREN’, by Bertolt Brecht. 
English version by Eric Bentley with 
music by Paul Dessau. 
Performances Fridays, Saturdays, Sun- 


days at 7.15; Theatre membership 5s. 
per year. Box Office: EUS. 5391. 








vo TEM. 3334. Lst pfs. Sat. & Sun. 
8. ‘Garden of Loneliness.” Mems. 


TRYING: WHI. 8657. Non- Stop Intimate 
Revue. 3-yr fr. 2.30, Sun. 4. 9th Ed. Call 
or send 27s. 6d. for mems tkt & free mag. 


OYAL Court. SLO. 1745. Mon. to Fri. 
7.30. Sat. 5 & 8.15. Wd. 2.30. Samuel 
Beckett’s ‘End-Game’ & ‘Krapp’s Last Tape’. 
“A Shattering Theatrical Experience’ — Milton 
Shulman, Evening Standard. Ends 29 Nov. 


‘TEMPO Theatre Club. BAY. 7196. 18 Chep- 

stow Villas, W11. Machiavelli’s ‘Mandra- 

oa > adaptation by Chas. Marowitz, Thurs., 
Sat. 8 p.m. Sunday 3 p.m. 











T# Royal, E15. MAR. 5973. Evs 8, 8, Sat. 5 5 
& 8. Brendan Behan’s ‘The ‘Hostage’. 


OWER. 7.30, 21, 22 Nov. | (Mems. 23), 27, 

29, “Importance of Being Earnest’. 

CAN® 5111 (6-8.30). CAN. 3475 (before 6). 
Canonbury, Nl. 


(CONCERTS 


QT ¢ Cecilia’ s ¢ Day Concert, Sat. 22 Nov. 7.30. 
Ward Settlement, 5 Tavistock 
rll ag “WI. _Works by Buxtehude, Handel, 
Purcell (Timon of Athens), Telemann, 
Vivaldi, Soloists: Ilse Wolf, Gerald English, 
Norman Piatt; Sylvia Cleaver, Lucy oor, 
Jennifer Ryan, Choir. Orchestra. Conductor: 
Walter Bergmann. Adm. 3s. 6d. from 
registrar or at door. 





CA Music Section. At 7.30 pm, ~ Tues., 
25 November, at the Arts Council, 4 St 
James’s Sq., SW1. A programme of works 
by Susan Bradshaw, Franco Donatoni, George 
Newson, Don Banks, Peter Maxwell Davies, 
and Schoenberg’s String Trio. Margaret 
Kitchin, piano; Derek Simpson, ’cello; The 
Haydn Trio. Tickets at the door: Public, 5s.; 
ICA Members 3s. _{on_ production of cards), 


“THE Changing Face of Folksong’. The 

Singers in Consort, Director Richard 
Wood with Mary Thomas (Sop.). Cecil Sharp 
House, 2 Regent’s Park Rd, NW1. Tues., 25 
Nov., 7.30 pm. 7s 6d, 5s, 2s 6d. GUL. 2206. 





CHRIS’ TMAS Cantatas (Bach). No. 63 
Christen, Atzet Diesen Tag, No. 40 
Dazu, Ist. Erschienen Der Sohn Gottes, No. 
110 Unser Mund ‘Sei Voll Lachens. London 
Bach Society. Riddick Orchestra. Conductor: 
Pau! Steinitz. Sat., 29 Nov., at 2.30. St Bar- 
tholomew the Great, EC1. Admission by pro- 
gramme 9s., and 6s. in advance from Agents 
and Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd. (WEL. 8418) or at 
Church on day. 





NEW STATESMAN =: 


CONCERTS—continued 


GCHUBERT: Recital of Die Schéne Mil- 

lerin by ‘Margaret Manella and Ernest 

Lush, Friday, 28 me 7.50 p.m, Wig- 
more Hall, W1. 3s., 6s., 


ETHLEHEM by ry Boughton. . Stage 
production with full Chorus, Soloists & 
Orchestra. Monday & Tuesday, 15 & 16 
December, at 7.30. St Pancras Town Hall. 
Conductors: James Robertson (15 Dec.), 
Alan G. Melville (16 Dec.). Tickets: 10s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d., from Town Hall (TER. 
7070) and St Pancras Public Libraries 





22 NOVEMBER 1958 
EXHIBITIONS—continued 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continug 





ADDINGTON Galleries, Water oo 

drawings & paintings Patrick Hall; Re- 
cent paintings Petley-Jones. 9.30-6. Sat. ’9.30- 
1. 2 Cork Street, W1. 


HEAR Mr Paul Robeson on Thur. 4 Dec 
at 8 p.m. Willes Hall, Prince of Wales k 

NW1. Cards available, London Majlis, 3) 

John Adam Street, WC2. Wed. -Fri, 6-8 pa, 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


ULR CLUB. IRIS MURDOCH and 

NORMAN’ BIRNBAUM: ‘CONVIC- 

TION: SOCIALISM AND IDEOL- 

OGY’. The Marquee (next Academy 

Cinema), Oxford St, W1. Mon., 24 Nov., 
30, 2s. Mems. ls. 








“WHITHER Jewish Youth?’, os 

G._ Fiegel (Israeli Students), Grevilk 
Janner, MA (AJY), B. Jessel, BA (Halu, 
H,. Shaw (Hillel Foundation), S. L. § 
LL.B (FZY). Chair: Rev. S. Amias, 
Friends House (Garden Entrance), NW 
Mion., 24 Nov., 8 p.m. Arranged by th 
Zionist Federation. 





ENTERTAINMENTS _ 


ACADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). A Prog. 
of F Films on ‘British Graphic Art’ (Ww )- 


I; VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until 23 Nov.: 

Donskoi’s ‘My Universities’ (U). From 

4 Nov.: Eisenstein’s “Time in the Sun’ (‘A’ 
(London)). ‘The _Bespoke Overcoat’ (A). 


ROX, BAY. 2345, Wk c. 23 Nov. 7 days 
James Mason, ‘The Man Between’. U. 
Susan Hayward, “Their Secret Affair’. U. 


-EWISHAM FS. Eisenstein’s ‘October’, 
4 7.45. 27 Nov. Catford Tn Hall. RAV. 2461. 


JCA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Dancing to Den 
Simmons’ Group. Today Sat., 22 Nov., 
8- ll p.m. Members 3s & their guests 53. 


IALTO Socials for Over-30’s. Lic. Bar, 
dancing, 7-10. Sun, 9 Nov. 5s inc. ref. 
Bull & Mouth, 31 Bloomsbury Way, WCl. 


EXHIBITIONS 


i ? 17 Dover Street, W1. Three Collagists: 
T. Mesens, John McHale, Gwyther 
Irwin. zt 29 Nov. Admission 1s. Members 
free. Weckdays 10-6. Sats 10-1. Library: 
Drawings by Lin Show Yu, 5- 29 Nov. 


WEMMER’S, Litchfield St, WC2. Bau- 
chant, Buffet, Epstein, Matisse, Picasso, 
Raza, Sutherland, Underwood, Vlaminck. 


EORGE Stubbs: Rediscovered Anatomi- 

cal Drawings. Arts Council Gallery, 4 
St James’s Square, SW1. Till 13 December. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 
10-8. Admission Is, 


W OoDsTOcK - “Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
Street, W1. Paintings by .Jeannette 
Jackson, Margarethe Garthe, E. Wolfram. 24 
Nov.-6 Dec. 10-6, 10-1. MAYfair 4419. 























Dy Gallery. 7 Porchester Place, Marble 
Arch, W.2. Sculpture by Meylan. Paint- 
ings by Legros and Munford. 24 November- 
13 December. Daily 10-6 except Sunday. 


yISCURIO, London’ s fabulous new record 
and hi-fi shop in Shepherd Market, pre- 
sents ‘Black Music’— classical, folk, calypso, 
jazz, native instruments, Carvin; $s, etc. 20 
ovember-12 December at 9 Shepherd Street, 
Wil. HYDe Park 6939. 


V ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 

The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
NW1. The Microscope and Zoology in the 
Nineteenth Century; Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Medicine; and other exhibitions 
Mon.-Friday, 10-5. Adm. free. 


POLLOCK’ Ss Toy » Museum and Toy Th Thea- 
tres. Admission free. Open 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 44 Monmouth Street, Cambridge 
Circus, WC2. 


GALLERY One (GER. 3529). Christoforou 
New paintings. Oct.-Nov. 











HANOVER Gallery, 32a St George Street, 
Paolozzi — Sculpture. nti 31 
reed 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 


PAINTINGS from The Urvater Collection, 
Brussels. An Arts Council Exhibition. 
Tate Gallery. Till 14 December. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 10-8, Sun. 
2-6. Admission 1s. 5 


LFFEVRE | Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W1. 
XIX and XX Century French Paintings. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 


SCHOOL Prints, Ltd, 13 Motcomb Street, 
SW1. 2,000 colour prints and lithographs 
always in stock. Picture hire schemes. Sculp- 
ture replicas and photographs. Special framing 
undertaken by Motcomb Frames, Ltd, 13 
Moicomb Street, SW1. 


St George’s Gallery, 7 Cork St, W1, Michael 
Ayrton’s Greek Suite: 6 colour litho- 
graphs semaines with drawings and bronzes of 
Greece and the Greeks. 10-6 weekdays, 10-1 
Saturdays, 4 November-1 December. 

















HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Jackson 
Pollock Retrospective 1912-1956. Week- 
days 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. 
Admission "free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


ay gg Schools Left Club, 28 Nov., 

5.45. Norman MacKenzie: ‘Living in 

Stalemate State’. 7 Carlisle St, W1. Entr. 9d. 
members free (School students only.) 


J: C. BOSE Birth Centenary. Burhop, 6 , Sen 
Rahim: Progress of Science & Te 
in India. Fri. 28 Nov. 5.30. University 
Gower St, WCl1. Org. by Indian studs. 





Uk Tuesday Forum. O. R. McGregor, 
‘Why Bother about Divorce?’, Tu. 25 
Nov. 1 p.m. at Partisan, 7 Carlisle St, W1. 


UNIVERSITY | College, London (Gower “St, 

WC1), Professor V. Branca (Padua) 
will give a Public Lecture in Italian entitled 
‘Il Decameron e Il’epopea mercantile con 
particolare eo" all ‘Inghilterra’ on 3 
———s «. .m. Admission Free, Without 
Ticket — ~ 2 Gueterbock, Secretary. 


—— a & Overseas Socialist Fel- 

lowship (London): Discussion meeting 
Thursday, 27 November, 7.30 p.m., Partisan 
Coffee House, 7 Carlisle St, W1. Dick Cross- 
man on ‘China Today’. Admission Is. 


ROMWELL and the Puritan Revolution: 

2 lectures by Christopher Hill (Balliol 
College, Oxford), at 3 and 5 p.m., on Satur- 
day, 22 November 1958, at Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege, SE14 (TID.. 2266). Fee ls. per lecture. 
Tickets from the Warden, Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege, in advance, or at the door, 


SHAW Society: Dan H. Laurence of New 
Yerk on ‘Russia —- With & Without Shaw’. 
7 Albemarle St, W1, 7 p.m, 28 Nov. Non- 

mems, 2s, 6d. 


SCHOPENHAUER Society, Caxton Hall, 
7.45 p.m., Wed., 26 Nov. ‘Views on Life’. 
Admission free. 


IENER Matinee and Abend. Fritz 

Schrecker, ‘Ein Spaziergang durch Alt- 
wiener Gassen’. Am. Klavier: Ferdinand 
Rauter. Programme: Altenberg, Nestroy, 
Raimund, Polgar, Kisch, und Altwiener 
Lieder. Arts Council, 4 St James’ Sq., SW1. 
Sonntag, 23 Nov. 3.30 & 7.30. Karten 6s. von 
Anglo-Austrian Society, WES. 9003, und 
—_ Vortragssaal vor Beginn jeder Vorlesung. 


HE Great Experiment in American 

Literature’. Last of 7 lectures on Tues- 
day evenings, 6.30 p.m., presented by The 
Cultural Affairs Office, American Emb 




















*TSRAEL Abrahams’ Contribution to Jewa Jewish 
Scholarship’—Centenary Lecture by D 
J. L. Teicher (Lecturer in ee A 
pridge), Jewish = Nov., at 8.15 p 
iberal Jewis ynagogue (Hall), re St 
Wood Rd, NW8, opp. Lords. All welc, Ie 


AC DANG Society. ‘Tory | Policy and te 
H Legal Status of Trade Unions’ wie 
Parsons. Wed. 26 Nov. Niblett Hall, Inne 
Temple, Fleet St, EC4. 6.30 p.m. Adm, Adm, free 


‘THE Pushkin Club, 24 Kensington Pai Park 
Gdns, W11l. PARk 7696. Fri., 21 Nov, 
8 p.m. Prof, V. Ehrlich: ‘Formalist School in 
Russian Criticism, 1915-1930’, Tues., 25 Nov, 
8 p.m. Prof. R. Glas: Piano Recital - Schu- 
= Prokoviev, Chopin, Fri., 28 Nov, § 

Symposium on Pasternak’s "Doctor 
Zhivago’, Chairman: John Lawrence, Speak. 
ers rs Manya Harari, Walter Allen, Am. 
tole Goldberg, David Floyd, Katherine Hunter 
Blair, Michael Kullmann, J. W. Lamber, 
Bernard Wall & others, Seats may be reserved 
in advance. Non-members 2s. 6d. At 46 Lad- 
broke Grove, Sun. 23 Nov., 4 p.m. Marevna: 
‘My Work and Friends’ (Picasso, Rivera, 
Matisse, Chagall, Ehrenburg, _ Gorky & X others), 


THE Linguists’ Club, » 20 Grosvenor Place, Place, 

<_-— November at 6 p.m, M. Guy 
Mill (Alliance Frangaise): Moliére a Beau. 
marchais, 


ENTRAL Londoa Fabian , 
‘Limited Nuclear War’, Professor P. M.§, 
Blackett, Wed., 26 Nov., Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, 7.30 p.m. Vis. 2s. 6d. 


HAMPSTEAD Humanist Society. 7.15, 3 
Nov. Elizabeth Burchett: ‘Encourage 
ment—Principle and Method’. 37 Broadhurst 
Gardens, NW6. 
2 ee Group, Buberian Dialogue, 
Coates and Kenneth Ingram on 's 
Cheistinnitg or Humanism - Way?’ Co 
way Hall, _Tues., 25 Nov., 7.30. 


























4 
Grosvenor Sq. Allen Tate (Univ. of Minne- 
sota) speaks on ‘William Faulkner: The 
Southern Mode of Imagination’, 25 Nov. 


‘CR ‘Developments in Soviet Politi- 





CR Talk: 

cal Democracy’, by M. Hookham, Leices- 

ter Univ., Thurs., 37 Nov., 7.30 p.m., at 14 
Kensington Square, Ws. Adm. 2s. 


RAMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre, 68 Dukes 
Ave, Muswell Hill, N10: Suns 3.30, Sans- 
krit Class for — (free) by A, H. 
Hemrajani, MA. 5 p.m. Swami Ghanananda: 
ae Gita. Thurs. 27 Nov., 7.30, Caxton 
Hall SW1: Teachings Common to 6 Systems 





of ledien Philosophy. Vedanta mag. 2s. 6d. 





ACIFIST Universalist Service. 3.30 Sun- 
day 23 Nov. 32 Tavistock Sq. Euston. 
Dr A. D. Belden ‘Inevitability of Pacifism’. 


S PLACE Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
a Lion Sq., WC1. Sun. 11 a.m. 23 Nov. 

A. Micklewright, MA, ‘What the 
Bishops Said at Lambeth’. Write for free 
‘Record’, Chamber Music Concert, 6.30 p.m. 


Conway a, S. Place Ethical 
Soc., Gonway Hall, Red Lion Sq., WC. 
Tues. 7.15 p.m. 25 Nov. Debate. John Lewis, 
Ph.D, W. H. Carlton... ‘The ‘Dialectical 
Materialism’ of Karl. Marx’. 


UNITED Lodge of Theosophists, Robert 
Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gardens, 
Paddington, W2. Public lecture. Sun., 

Nov., 8 p.m. ‘Intelligence and Other eee 


HE West London Ethical Society, 

Prince of Wales Terrace, apn 
High St, W8, a 23 November, 6.30:Music 
& Readings. p.m. mw. J: Blackham: ‘Inse- 
curity is our ie 


LONDON Ashbridge Circle. Monthly lec- 
tures at the Eccleston Hotel on current 
affairs and the arts; social activities. etc. Sub- 
iaption £1. Write Membership Secretary, 

18 Manor Way, South Croydon, Sy. 




















AREVNA (pointillist-cubist) — exhibition 

of works, inc. portraits of Picasso, Modi- 
jiani, Matisse, Gorky & others, at Pushkin 
Tease, 46 Ladbroke Grove, W1l. To 30 
November, Daily 2-6, Suns, inc, 





OSHE Sharett will deliver the Third 

Hillel Foundation. Annual Lecture on 
‘Problems of Israel’s Democracy’. Wed., 
December, p.m. ae House, Euston 
Rd, NW1. Adm. fre 














ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, India 98s.; 
Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 
USA: $9 (surface), $19 (air) e 
NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI 























A DLERIAN Society. ‘The Promotion of 
Mental Health’. Dr. N. R. Beattie. Thurs, 

27 Nov. 7.30 punctually. Friends House, 

Euston Road, NW1. Non-members 2s. 


BUDDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston 7 oa 
SW1. Public pe Wed. 26 

sharp: ‘The Basis of Yoga’, Maung vA i. 
Also Theravada Study he Tue. 25 
6.30, Send 3s. for “The Middle Way’. Ask for 
specimen copy. Information TAT. 1313. 


NDIAN Institute of World Culture. Fit 

28 Nov. 8.30 p.m. “The Pressure of Popu- 
lation in the Far East’. Dr L. Delgado 
Robert Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gdns, W2. 
PAD. 0688. Adm. free. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily, London H.Q, 
33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING 
IN EDUCATIONAL AND CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 1959-60. 


The Selection Committee invite applica- 

tions for a three term training for -psy- 

chologists at certain Child Guidance 
Clinics in London. 


Applicants must be over 25 years and 
should have an Honours Degree in ia 
chology or —— — ogical q' 
fication, together wit revious ¢ 
ence of responsible work with chi 
Grants may be available to suitably qual 
fied candidates. It is open to 7 
Authorities to second staff under Circular 
60 of the Ministry of Education. 


Further particulars, with form to be re- 
turned by 1 January, 1959, from the 
National Association for Mental Health 
(Education Department), 39 Queen Anne 

Street, London, W1. 























GRESHAM College, eo all St, London, 
9 Tel. MON. 2433. Four Lectures 00 
‘Biogra The Subtle Art’, will be givet 
by se: essor Bonamy Dobrée, MA (Greshail 
Professor in Rhetoric), on Monday to Thurs 
day, 24 to 27 November. The Lectures aft 
free and begin at 5.30 p.m. 


VENING Lectures: ‘Britain’s Food Sur 
plies’,; London weekly, 14 Jan.-18 Mat, 
1959. How does Britain feed over 50 million? 
Speakers compare importance of home, Com- 
monwealth and foreign sources. Details: 
Association of Agriculture, 53 Victoria Sts 
sW1. Abbey 6115. 
(OUCH-Typing. Learn in 12-24 _ private 
lessons. Peggy Sutton. FLAxman 77! 7961. 








LECTURE COURSES—cont. on page pase 70. 
ne 
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